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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



Bei? being a,staple product of the northern 
parts of the United States, it is an object °f 
the highest importance to improve our breeds 
of cattle ; it was therefdre thought it would be 
of advantage to our farmers to have some idea 
of the methods used by the english breeders to 
improve their cattle ; they having made them* 
selves famous of late years for raising the finest 
stock in the world. The following treatise was 
recommended to the publisher to be re-printed 
for the purpose of giving information to our 
farmers respecting the improvements in Eng- 
land ; it is now published, and he hopes it will 
be of service to his countrymen. 

When the printing commenced, it was the 
intention of the publisher to give some account 
of the breeds of cattle in America, and of the 
particular improvements made of l#te years by 
spirited breeders in the different States ; but 
the difficulty of obtaining correct information 
on the Object, has hindered him from doing it 







AfcVfcftTISEMENT. 

to his satisfaction at present—he does not des- 
pair, hotflevfer* tof .ildtiig? ittaksbtde^fciture day ; 
and he would be very thankful for any in forma- 
tion relating thereto, which may be transmitted 
to him by gentlemen Tarmers, and others who 
maty Ceel ^ej^s^es interlaced ia atiph.a jmblL 
cation. 

The statement jee^pecting a»r. Beaton'* <cal- 
4le add&d to this edition, will be found highly 
interesting to the american breeder* 

Afow^XoMfe August, ja®*» 
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OBSERVATIONS 

LIFE STOCK. 



TT has been matter of surprise to me, that 
**- none of our countrymen hare hitherto at- 
tempted to write a treatise expressly upon what 
farmers call Stock ; by which I mean those do- 
mestic animals with which our fields, our yards, 
and stables, are, or ought to be stored, such as 
horses, cattle, sheep, and swine ; the knowledge 
of which, I apprehend, is at this period of im- 
provement, as necessary for the farmer, as the 
well cultivating of a field for wheat, barley, tur- 
nips, or any other crop. For, according to the 
present improved system of farming, there is 
such a connection between the cultivation of the 
ground, and the breeding, rearing and fatten- 
ing of cattle, sheep, and other domestic animals, 
that a man will make but an indifferent figure 
in rural affairs, if he does not understand the lat- 
ter as well as the former.-— -Our shelves are load- 
ed with volumes that have beep written upon 
agriculture, while but little has been said upon 
those very useful animals referred to above. 
Conscious ot my own inability to undertake so 
important, though necessary a task, I repeated^ 
Jy solicited some of my acquaintance T who I be- 
lieved to be well able to perform it ; and in par* 

B 
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tictilar one whom it is not necessary here to name 
for whose abilities I have the highest respect, 
whose life has been employed in breeding and im- 
proving stock, and who has carried it to very great 
perfection, from the experience and close appli- 
cation of his whole life, spent in the pursuit of ^ 
breeding useful stock : but being unable to pre- 
vail upon him to write on this subject, I shall 
venture. to offer my own thoughts in the best, 
manner I am able, from the hopes that this may 
indue/ some abler person to write upon this hi- 
therto almost unbeaten track, for the good of 
mankind, and particularly for the benefit of my 
brother breeders. 

. It may be necessary to observe, that though 
a late writer* has given us very learned descrip- 
tions of the bull, horse, and ram, &c. yet it does 
not appear he has treated of these matters near 
so fully as the nature and importance of the sub- 
ject requires. His language is not altogether * 
so plain, nor adapted to the education of many of 
our farmers, as it ought to be : he is far too con- 
cise in regard to the different breeds of sheep 
belonging to this island, and has>aid nothing at 
all relative to the various breeds of cattle : and 
besides, though his descriptions have much me- 
rit, yet I shall venture to differ from him in 
some particulars concerning the shape of cattle 
and sheep, which will be pointed out in their pro- 
per places.-— As I do not profess any great share 
of knowledge in regard to horses, I shall conse- 
quently say less concerning them than the other 
kinds of stock, with which I have been more con- 
versant, and to which I have paid more atten- ^ 
tion, particularly sheep* However, as horses 
are universally allowed to be amongst the most 
useful animals of the creation, we shall give them 
Jhe first place in our narration. 

•CterAV Theory of Husbandry: 
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In regard to the horse, theft, I presume his 
head should be as small as the. proportion of the 
animal will a^mit ; his nostrils expanded, and 
muzzle fine ; his eyes cheerful and prominent; 
his ears small, upright, and placed near togeth- 
er ; his neck rising out of his back and shoulders 
with an easy tapering curve, must join grace«- 
fully to the head; his shoulders being well thrown 
back, must also go into into his neck (at what is 
called the points) unperceived, which perhaps 
facilitates the going much more than the narrow 
shoulder, which most people are admirers of j 
for, whoever, has observed a greyhound or a 
hare, will perceive how very wide they are made 
at the upper part of the shoulders, and there 
are few animals that move with so much ease 
and swiftness as they do* The arm, or fore 
thigh, should be muscular, and tapering from 
the shoulder* meet with a fine straight sinewy 
boney leg ; the hoof circular, and wide at the 
heel ; his chest deep and full at the girth ; his 
loins or fillets broad and straight, and ribs round ; 
his hips or hooks, by no means wide, but quar- 
ters long, and tail set high on ; his thighs strong 
and muscular ; his legs clean and fine boned ; 
the leg-bones not round, but what is called lathy. 

It is generally thought that we only have two 
original breeds of horses in this island, viz : the 
race or blood kind, and the black cart -breed : 
the rest have been supposed to be only variations 
from these two, introduced by repeated cross- 
ings, and yet we are struck with surprise, when 
we consider the difference between the gigantic 
drayhorse, eighteen hands high, stalking upon 
the London pavements, aud the small Highland, 
or Shetland poney, tripping over the mosses 
with a heavy load, though not more than nine 
hands, or thirty-six inches high when at bis full 
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growth, I shall decline saying any thing of the 
blood-horses : First, because I know very littM 
concerning them ; and* secondly, because I think 
farmers ought to have little or nothing to do 
with thtm except now and then putting a good 
mare to a strong well-proportioned blood-horse* 
by way of mixing a little blood amongst our 
chapmen or riding horses. Perhaps for some 
pat ticular uses even a plough-horse may not 
be the worse for having a little blood in him, as 
it is termed ; and every man, 1 apprehend, who 
has rode five hundred miles upon horseback, 
will admit that a horse which has a little blood 
in him, will usually perform a pleasanter day's 
work, than one that has little or none of the rac* 
rng breed in him : for, notwithstanding objec- 
tions have been- made by late writers to the 
crossing of breeds of animals, 1 cannot help be- 
ing of a different opinion ; because, from many 
years experience, 1 have much reason to believe 
that great improvements have been, and may be 
made by crossing*, not only amongst the diffe* 

* What I mean by crossings is to put t be best male 
of the same species, or of different varieties of the 
same kind, to the best female* ; so as by repeated 
crosses in this way, you have improved your breed as 
far as you can. This I think is clearly right, as 
long as better males can be met with among your 
neighbors — amongst the improved breeds inany part 
of this island ; or vjby not from those in any part of 
the world* provided the expense does not exceed the 
proposed advantage ? for I have no notion of setting 
bounds to improvements of any description. It 
quickens that laudable desire of excelling our rivals 
•which leads us to discoveries oj the highest import* 
ancc, — discoveries vjbich in every period have sq 
eminently marked the genius and enterprising spirit 
of this blessed island* Then* mhenyou can no longev 
at home or abroad, meet with better males than your 
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rent kinds of horses, but neat cattle (horned or 
black cattle as they have been differently called) 
and sheep ; and I apprehend it is from these 
crosses, properly made, that this island has been 
long famous for such a noted and excellent breed 
of -saddle-horses, insomuch that great numbers* 
are almost every year bought up for France and 
other parts of the continent* If crossing was* 
not of use, even amongst the blood-race, why 
should gentlemen of the turf be at the trouble, 
and very great expense, in procuring stallions 
from Arabia, and different parts of Turkey, Sec. 
Nay, the well-attested pedigrees of most of our 
race-horses, I perceive, generally terminate 
with a Burton Barb, or Place's White Turk. &c. 
which is a proof that these crosses have been at- 
tended with success. 

The breed of saddle-horses is confined in a 
great measure to Yorkshire, Durham, and Nor- 
thumberland : the east riding of Yorkshire has 
been long eminent in that line. The annual fairs 
held at Northallerton, Howden, and York, ex- 
hibit the largest shows of these useful creatures : 
perhaps it may be owing to this that Yorkshire- 
men are all called jockeys, or knowing hands in 
regard to horses ; and indeed you will scarce 
meet with a farmer in that country, especially 
in the low part of it, who is not well skilled in 
horses. Since bay and other light-going horses, 

own t breed from these, whether horses^ neat cattle f 
steep j &c. for the same rule that holds good in one 
kind, 'will in another. But upon no account attempt 
to breed or cross from worse than your own, for that 
would be acting in contradiction to common sense, 
experience^ and tbat well-established rule, viz* *tbat 
best only can beget best.' Allow me to add, that 
from the best males and females only, the best breed*, 
can be obtained* 

B 2 
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have been preferred to the black breed for car- 
riages, the Yorkshire breeders have gone so 
much upon these, that I am informed the old 
breed of riding or saddle-horses are much worn 
out. This is owing, perhaps, not only to the 
greater demand for the latter, but also to the 
coach-horses being a stronger and larger breed ; 
as also, if they happen, from blemishes, not to 
answer for the harness, they suit for the plough 
or cart ; while the saddle-horse , from the same 
misfortunes, is rendered in a great measure use- 
less* 

The midland counties, particularly Leicester- 
shire, Warwickshire, Staffordshire, and Derby- 
shire, breed almost altogether of the black kind* 
It is the univerfal custom in those counties, for 
the farmers to use mares only for labor: these 
are all put to the horse, the male produce of 
which supply the army, London, and most of the 
south and western counties with horses for their 
farming-teams* The largest go to the capital) 
for dray-horses ; the next supply the farmers iu 
the southern counties, for their waggons, ploughs, 
Sec. and the rest mount our cavalry, or are train- 
ed to the carriages, while a few of the choicest 
are very properly preserved for stallions. 

The vanity of many of the farmers in the south, 
in regard to theit teams, is most extraordinary. 
I have, in Berkshire, and that neighborhood, 
several times mtt a narrow-wheeled waggon, 
with six stone-horses, one before another ; the 
first horse, besides having on a huge bridle, cov- 
ered with fringe and tassel s^enough to half-load 
a common Yorkshire cart-horse, has six bells 
hung to it, the next five, and so on to the last, 
which has only one ; and it is really diverting to 
see with what a conceited air the driver struts 
and brandishes his long whip*— A strange con- 
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tfast this with the poor Highlander carting home 
his peats for winter- fael* w£en frequently both 
horse and cart are not of the same value as the 
harness used to a Berkshire waggon-horse* The 
reader will be the less surprised, when 1 assure 
him, that 1 have in Scotland many times seen a 
horse and cart conveying peats or turves, when 
the whole apparatus neither contained iron, lea* 
ther, or hemp ; the collar or bracham was made 
of straw, the back-band of platted rushes, and the 
wheels of wood only, without bush of metal, or 
binding of iron. 

One of the earls of Huntington returning from 
an embassy to the states-general, brought home 
with him a set of GSach-horses of the black breed 
from the continent* Most of these being stal- 
lions, he with some difficulty prevailed upon his 
tenants by the Trent-Side, to put their mares to 
them ; which cross answered so well, that the 
breed in that neighborhood has been in the great- 
est repute ever since* This, many years after* 
wards, induced Mr. Bakewell, and another Lei* 
cestershire breeder, to cross the german ocean 
in search of horses and mares, to improve the 
english breed ; and after much labor and expense 
they returned with half-a-dozen dutch or Flanders 
mares. And I have often heard mr. Bakewell 
say, that he never met with a man but he could 
have prevailed upon him to part with his stock 
for money, except in Holland, where he met with 
a dutch boor, who would not sell one of his mares 
for any price which mr. Blakewell thought worth 
his while to give ; and any body who knows the 
above great breeder, will be sensible that he 
would not limit for price, who gave above seven- 
ty guineas, when beginning business, for a cart- 
mare to breed from. Notwithstanding these 
dutch mares were of use in improving the Lei- 
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cestershire black breed, yet it perhaps scared 
answered the end proposed; because, by this 
time, the heavy unwieldy black horses were 
growing into disrepute ; the nobility and gentry 
were begun to run bay- horses in their carriages j 
light horses were more used in the army than 
heretofore ; but, above all, the spirited industry 
and activity in farming, required horses of more 
mettle than those already mentioned ; but they 
yet are, and probably will ever be, valuable for 
drays and waggons. — But, how would the norfolk 
farmers sow two, three, or four hundred acres 
of turnips upon one farm, in proper time, in the 
same season, and plough two, or near three acres 
per day with one pair of horss*, if they had them 
not from a hardier and nimbler breed than those 
alluded to P It is long since I was told by the 
Cleveland farmers, that the black horses could 
not stand to their work, and could not go at the 
rate of their own country horses ; that whenever 
they were put past their pace, they greased, and 
frequently went blind : yet it is in this industri- 
ous part of Yorkshire, and in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
&c. that we must look for farming- horses able 
to go through fatigue and hardship, able to walk 
at a pace that the others cannot, and able to 
work six days in every week in the year. It is 
a well-known fact, that these will, upon an aver- 
age, wear as long again as tie rough-legged 
gummy black breed. 

But let us not forget to do justice to a nor- 
thern district in this island, that produces as 
good a farming-horse as any of these alluded to 
— I mean the west of Scotland : they are in 
general greys or browns ; but from whence they 
had the breed, I know not: and though I must 
allow that they are plain made in general, about 
the head, sides, and hind-legs, yet it is a fact 
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founded upon experience, that we have not a 
hardier race in the island. 

The best and most hardy horses for the draught 
I ever remember seeing, proceeded from a 
cross between the country mares by the Tee's 
side, and a stallion brought from Holstein : they 
are not tall horses, rising only from about four- 
teen hands three inches, to fifteen hands three 
inches, exceedingly strong made, with short 
clean-boned legs, very firm carcasses, and equal 
to any fatigue* 

The welch have a very hardy breed of horses, 
but rather small for the team; but where they 
are good goers, few or none equal them for the 
road ; none stand our turnpikes like them : and 
I well remember one that I rode for many years, 
and to the last he would have gone upon a pave* 
ment by choice, in preference to softer road. 

The scotch horses, like the welch, are exceed- 
ingly hardy, but too small for the draught, ex- 
cept the clydesdale horses, &c. taken notice of 
before. Those properly called galloways, are 
now rare to be met with, from an inexcusable 
inattention to the breed, which is nearly lost. 
The breed originated, as we may suppose, from 
ibe name galloway, and it is generally said was 
owing to crossing with the Spanish horses, when 
a part of the invincible armada was shipwrecked 
upon those rocky coasts. There is much proba- 
bility in the account; but whether true or not, 
is not so material as the loss of so valuable a 
breed of little horses is to be lamented. 



NEAT CATTLE. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BULL. 

The head of the bull should be rather long ; 
his muzzle fine, and nostrils wide ; his eyes live- 
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ly and prominent ; his ears long and thin ; his 
horns white ; his neck strong; and rising rather 
from the shoulders, but small and fine where it 
joins the head ; his shoulders broad at the topi 
yet to sit full to his crops and chest backwards, 
and to his neck vein, putt or mouse-piece for- 
wards ; his bosom open, breast deep, broad, and 
well seen before his legs; his arms or fore* 
thighs full, and tapering to his knees ; his legs 
straight, clean, and very fine boned, with good 
large hoofs ; his crops and chest so full us to 
leave no hollow behind the shoulders, and so 
strong in the plates as to keep his belly from 
sinking below the level of his breast ; his back 
or loin broad, straight, and fiat ; ribs well up (as 
the graziers term it), i. e. one rising above ano- 
ther, in such a manner as the last rib should be 
' rather the highest, which should leave only a 
small space to the hips or hooks ; these should 
be wide placed, round, and full in shape ; the 
quarters long, tail high, rumps close ; and the 
quarters, instead of being square, as recommend- 
ed by some writers on husbandry, should taper 
gradually from the hips backward ; the tufts. or 
poltbones quite sunk, and in every respect dif- 
ferent from the round, lyery, or dutch form, so 
undeservedly esteemed formerly. The form 
here described, will, when fed", be covered with 
fat to the hock or hough ; the bones of his hind- 
legs same as those before, viz. clean, small, and 
. straight; tail broad, and well-haired. 

Though I said that probably we only had two 
original breeds of horses in this island, yet I ap- 
prehend we have several different breeds of cat- 
tle, viz. the long- horned, or Lancashire kind ; 
the short-horned, or . dutch kind ; the polled, 
humbled, or galloway breed ; the kiloes, or scotch 
cattle ; the aldernay, or french breed ; and the 
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wild breed which are still preserved by some of 
our nobility in their parks, and perhaps some 
others 1 may not be acquainted with. 

The welch breed of cattle I take to be tnuch 
the same as the scotch ; and as to the Hereford- 
Shire brown cattle, they are, I am pretty clear, 
neither more nor less than a mixture between 
the welch and a bastard race of long-horns, that 
are every where to be met with in Cheshire} 
Shropshire, &c. * 

We shall treat of all the different breeds se- 
parately, then endeavor to point out the perfec- 
tions and imperfections of each kind, compare 
them with each other, and then offer our opinion 
in regard to which are best, and most suitable 
to different situations* 1 • 

First, then, in regard to the long-horned, or 
Lancashire kind,— This kind is distinguished 
from the others by the length of their horns, 
thickness of their hides, Jong thick hair all over 
them, and having mostly a white streak along 
their back, and a white streak on the middle of 
the hock or hough. The oxen are called in 
many places Lancashire hornpipes, I - suppose 
from *the remarkable length of their hornsf. 

* lam told, that besides the species I have treat- 
ed of there are tvto more very useful breeds in this 
island, viz* one in Sussex, valuable both for the 
draught and feeding quality ; the other in Devon* 
shire, also very goed feeders*, but as these are tvt* 
•ftbc fevtXeunties tvbtcb I have not yet bad it in 
my power to visit , 1 toink it would be vjrong in me 
to say any tffing respecting their breeds of cattle. 

t The reverend mr. Norton, an ingenious and in* 
telligent gentleman* wham I met vjitb lately at 
Hinkley in Leicester j hire, tell.s me, the neat cattle in 
the Azores ate long horned \ and in every respect the 
same as our Lancashire breed, enly less in size; and 
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Many people will have it that they are the na* 
tive or original breed of the island. It is not 
easy to ascertain this matter ; but if 1 may ven- 
ture a conjecture* I think it is highly probable 
that these have been the inhabitants of the open 
plain country ; .while the wild breed, or perhaps """ 

the welch, (which I take to be nearly the same 
as the scotch) possessed the mountainous hilly 
wild parts of this island. However, Lancashire 
at present, and for a longtime past, has as much 
right to be called the mother-country for long- 
horned cattle, as Lincolnshire has to the large 
long-wooled sheep ; for, though all or most of 
our cheese-dairies in Cheshire, Gloucestershire) 
&c. employ a kind of long-horned tows, and in* 
deed the greatest part of the midland counties, 
yet they are only a shabby mixed breed, much 
inferior in size and figure to the Lancashire 
breed, from whence it is very probable they all 
originated. Leicestershire, Warwickshire. &c* s 

have got a better and more profitable sort ' of 
long-horns than Lancashire at present, by buy- 
ing up their best bulls and heifers for many 
years past, before the people of Lancashire were 
well aware of it. Indeed the former paid "more 
attention to that kind, which were af a true 
mould or form, consequently quicker feeders ; 

will have it, that ours might have comt originally 
from these islands. But, on considering this nutter 
over, with submission to mr. Norton, I cannot help 
thinking that the neat cattle in the A%oret y are as 
likely to he descended from our long-boms, as ours 
from these ; and perhaps night he taken to these -* 

islands form Britain by some enterprising naviga- 
tor Jor ite same reason and from the same lauda- 
ble motive that our most exccnent cUcufnnuvi^ato'r 
Capt. Cook to A many domestic animals to the islands 
in the Souths e a Jvikith be had the homr to dacwer. 
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while the latter contented themselves with the 
old-fashioned, large, big-boned kind, which was 
not only slower feeders, but, when fed, are not 
such good eating beef. In short, the little far- 
mers in Lancashire, tempted with the high 
prices given them for their best stock, had lost 
their valuable breed before they were quite sen- 
sible of it. * 
. As I may often have occasion, in this treatise} 
to mention mr. Bakewell, ' from the superior 
manner in which he has distinguished himself 
in the breeding' of cattle and -sheep, I would beg 
leave,' by a short digression, to point out some 
of the principal advantages this gentleman's 
breed of stock has over those l&at were in great- 
est repute before bis day. For he absolutely 
.struck out new lights, and not only adopted a 
.breed of cattle and sheep, different from; and 
Superior in many essential respects to most 
others, but established them in such a manner 
as to gain ground in every corner of Great Brit- 
sun and Ireland, in consequence of their supe- 
rior merit** 

; The kind of cattle that were most esteemed 
.before mr. Bake well's day, were the large, long* 
bodied, big«boned, coarse, gummy, fiat-sided 
kind, and often lyery or black-fleshed. On the 
'contrary, this discerning breeder introduced a 
small, clean-boned, round, short-carcassed, kind- 
ly-looking cattle, and inclined to be fat ; and it 
is a fact, that these will both eat less food in 
•.proportion, and make themselves sooner fat 
than the others : they wilt in truth pay more 
-for their meat in a given time, than any other 
sort we know of in the grazing Way, His sheep 
are still more excellent than his cattle ; but as 
.we shall have occasion to speak of these after- 
wards, I will «nly add, £hat perhaps this gentle- 

C 
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man was the principal cause of the Lancashire 
people losing their beat breed ; but then be alto 
was the meant of establishing a much more ad* 
vantageous one in Leicestershire. 

There are several more eminent breeders in 
that spirited part of the island, where they fee** 
carried the. breeding of useful stock to a pitch 
unknown in former days, and what other parts 
of the island hare still only a very faint idea of* 
Mr. Bakewell well deserves the thanks of his 
country, for promoting the breeds of useful do* 
metric animals ?— This gentleman, by his laud*> 
able ^example, has not only improved the breed** 
iag of good* stock near home, but has spread it 
every where within those islands. The irish 
breeders have given him very large prices for 
his bulk s mr, Bakewell keeps great numbed* 
and has let several for one season, as high as 
from twenty to sixty guineas each, into different 
parts of Britain* 

The short-horned breed of cattle, is the 
next to be described ; and it is pretty evident 
that our forefathers have imported these -from 
the continent : First, because they are still in 
many places called the dutch breed i Secondly^ 
because we find these cattle no where it* this 
island, except along the east coast, facing those 
parts of the continent where the same kind of 
cattle are still bred ; and reaching from Lin* 
colnshire southwards, to the borders of Scotland 
northwards. The long-horns and these have 
met upon the mountains which divide Yorkshire 
from Lancashire, fcc. and, by crossing, they 
have produced a mixed breed called half-long- 
horns ; a very heavy, strong, and not very un» 
useful kind of cattle ; but we do not find that 
the one kind have spread further west, nor tha 
others east. But, thirdly, Ixemember agendo- 



man *f .the County of Durham (a mr. Michael 
Dobison) who went in the early part of his life 
into Holland* in order to buy hulls ; and those 
he brought over, I hare been told, did much 
•srvtee m improving the breed r and this mr. 
Dobison* and his neighbors even in my day* 
were noted for having the beat breeds of short- 
horned cattle, and sold their bulls and heifers 
for very great* prices. But afterwards, some 
•tfrer people, of less knowledge going over* 
brought borne some bulls that in all probability 
introduced into that coast the disagreeable kind 
of cattle, well known to the breeders upon the 
wver Tees* and called lyerv, or double- Jyered** 
that Js, black-fleshed * for one of these creatures* 
notwithstanding it will feed to a vast weight* 
and though you feed it ever so long, yet will 
sot have one pound of fat about it, neither with- 
in nou without* ; and the flesh (for it does not 
deserve to be called beef) is as black and coarse 
grained, as we generally suppose horse-flesh to 
be. However* by the pains and attention of the 
breeders, this useless disagreeable breed is now 
pretty well out of the country* No man will' 
buy one of thia kind, if he knows any thing of 
the matter ; and if he should be once taken in, 
he will remember it well for the future ; for 
people .conversant with cattle Ytry readily find 
them out, from, their round form all over, par- 
ticularly their buttocks, which are turned like 

* I once saw oneqftbis sort killed, which, after 
feeding all summer, bad not a pound qffat t mstdc 
nor out % but 1 confess it was one of the completes*, 
eft be kind 1 ever saw* Its two ends, viz* shoulders 
and buttocks, were beavy, round, and course, vitb* 
cut any hip-bones at aH standing up, and the body 
quite smaU\ in tbtrt, it was mote like an M-madc 
UackboruytbamMB ooe ortow* 
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a black coachthorse, and the smaliness^of the 
tail : But they are best known to the graziers 
and dealers in cattle, by the feel or touch of the 
.fingers ; and indeed it is this nice touch or feel 
of the hand, that in a great measure constitutes 
the judge of cattle— but more of this afterwards* 

The Yorkshire firkin butter so famous in the 
London markets* and their skimmed-milk cheese 
are all made from the cows of this breed ; for 
they give the most milk of any kind of cows we 
know of, though it is generally said not to be so 
good in quality as the long-horned cows milk ; 
and though the cheeses made from long-horned 
cows, fetch the highest price at market, yet the 
firkin butter made from the short-horns has the 
best character* 

Our heaviest and largest oxen, when proper- 
ly fed, victual the East India ships: as they* 
produce the thickest beef, consequently keeps 
ki the juices, and suits best for such long 
voyages. Our royal navy should also be victu- 
alled from these : but, by the jobs made by con- 
tractors, and the abuses lately crept in, our hon- 
est tars, I am afraid, are often fed with flesh ra- 
ther than valuable beef. However, the coal- 
ships from Newcastle, Shields, Sunderland, &c* 
are totally supplied from the beef of these valu- 
able animals. These oxen in common, feed to 
from §0 to 100 stone weight, 14 lb. to the stone; 
and they, have, several times been fed to 120, 
130, and some particular ones to 140 stone the 
four quarters only. Sir Thomas Haggerstone$ 
Of Haggerstone in Northumberland, perhaps 
bred and fed the two largest and heaviest oxen 
of this or any other breed then shewn in this 
kingdom. The judges allowed them to weigh 
140 stone each; however, their real weight was 
not known, as sir Thomas, or his steward, I am 
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told, sold them* to two butchers, who attempted 
to drive tbem to Edinburgh to she^ir them alive 
lot taoney by the head ; but I understand, thte 
one* dropped down dead on the road, and the 
othe*» hi Edinburgh, or between that place and 
Glasgow,- frbwi their cxeessfve fat, arid inabrfirty 
to travel— or rather from the want of judg- 
ment of neglect in the drivers. Since sir Tho- 
mas ftaggetstohe's oxen were killed, m*. Hill, 
of Btecfeweil near Darlington in' the county of 
I>ur haftr, in the year 1 7 79 , had ati ox killed, bT 
his own Weeding and feeding, whose four quar- 
tets' Weighed J5r stone and 10 lb. 1* lb. to the 
Stone i and which 1 believe exceeded any ox 
•ftffcd in tfns island, for either fet, Weight, x or 
beauty. 

Thi* breed of cattle*, like most others, is bet- 
ter tfnd worse in different district* ; not so much 
dwing, I' apprehend, to the goodness or badness 
of the ground, as to the judgment and atten- 
tion of the breeders.*— In Lincolnshire,* (which 
h the farthest south that we meet with any quan- 
tity of this kmd of cattle); they ate in general 
more subject to Iyer or black flesh, than 2 those 
bred farther north : and in that rich Hat part of 
Yorkshire Called Holdemess, they are much the 

* In a journey through Lincolnshire last Autumn 
^784, I was happy to find that many of those sensU 
die breeders baa improved their breed of thort-horn* 
id cattle very much ,{ since my visiting that fine 
C9untry ten years before J fromgodd bulls and heifers 
brought from the county of Durham and Yorkshire, 
«» both sides of the river Tees % where the best art 
confessedly bred, especially mr* Fisher ofKirhby near 
Sleafvrd 9 . who has remarkable fine cattle indeed^ 
shewed me one ox entirely white t which I thought the 
handsomest and heaviest I ever bad setn> mr. RHPs 
excepted. 

C a 
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tame as south of the Humber of which we have 
been speaking* It is probable they had stuck 
more to the lyery, black-beefed dutch breed^thaa 
their more northern neighbors, at . that unfortu- 
Bate period when these were imported from the' 
continent, or perhaps the latter had seen their er- 
ror sooner. But, from whatever cause this hap- 
pened, it is a fact, that as soon as we cross the 
Yorkshire Wolds northward, we find this breed 
alter for the better :— they become finer in the 
bone, in the carcase, and in a great measure free 
from that, disagreeable lyery sort, which has 
brought subh an odium upon this perhaps most 
valuable breed. When you reach that fine 
country on both sides of the river Tees, you are* 
then in the centre of this breed of cattle-— a 
country that has been long eminent for good 
stock of all kinds— the country where the Dobi- 
sons first raised a spirit of emulation amongst, 
the breeders, which is still kept up by mr. Hill, 
mr. .Charges, mr. Collings, mr* Maynard, &c. 
The Darlington and Yarm annual fairs still con- 
tinue to send out large droves of fine oxen, steers, 
and queys* 

I am sorry to observe, that there are fewer 
steers kept to be oxen now, than used to be 
formerly. Two reasons may be assigned for 
this : — First, lands are now rented at so high a 
pitch, that farmers cannot afford to keep steers 
to the age of oxen, without working them 2— 
which brings me to my second reason, viz. that 
fewer oxen are used in the draught now than 
formerly. And a remedy for this complaint 
perhaps may not be «o readily pointed out; be- 
cause, though a few people are convinced of the 
utility of drawing oxen in many cases, yet the 
generality of farmers will be very unwilling to 
be persuaded to this, because oxen are slower in 
tiieir motion than hordes, without adverting to 
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die advantages attending the oxen in the feed- 
ing, shoeing, harness, tec, but above all, the 
conclusion (between an ox fatted for the sham* 
bles, after working three or four years, or in- 
deed a lean ox sold to feed, and a horse sold to 
the dog-kennel) is so exceedingly striking, that 
I presume most people, when they reflect upon 
this very important matter, will agree to the 
prawing of oxen in every kind of work wherein 
they suit. I use the expression suit because I 
would not be understood to think, as some peo- 
ple do, that oxen will answer as well as horses in 
every kind of farming work ; by no means :— , 
But I apprehend, that oxen will do several kinds 
pf home work equally as well as horses* I ad- 
vance this opinion from several years experi- 
ence : and I do believe, that most farmers might 
use part oxen along with their horses ; but per- 
mit me to say, that I would in general recom- 
mend the oxen to draw by themselves, and the 
horses by themselves, because the difference of 
step does not suit at all* 

Much more might be said upon this impor- 
tant subject, but I must not now enter upon it ; 
and will only add, that I heartily wish our legis- 
lature would take this matter into consideration, 
and give premiums to encourage the rearing 
and drawing of oxen, and also to promote the 
breeding of the best kinds of stock, as there is 
little doubt but it would have most beneficial 
effects* It is true that many of our agricultural 
societies do give premiums for the above pur- 
poses ; bat these though highly meritorious, are 
only partial, and confined to certain districts, 
while the influence of the other would be gene- 
ral and extensive*. 

The north part of Durham, all Northumber- 
land, and a few places m the south of Scotland} 
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are almolt the only ]ftaee* in- this igfcftd wJitfr* 
any number of oxen aire now kept to age* Part 
of these are bought by the drovers to go sotsthv 
for grazing ; the rest are* fed at horftfe, to suppff 
the coal-trade* It is true they draw a few oxen 
in Herefordshire, and some of the* western boun- 
ties* ; ' but those of Lancashire^ YorktMrey &c* 
are now mostly sold at th*ee> four, or &t most 
five years old, steers and oxen. • 

The Polled or Humbled Cattte come next 
tinder our consideration,—^ kind well deserving 
of notice. We find a few of these straggling 
through different parts of England and Scotland * 
amongst the rest, I remember lord DaHtngtont 
not many years ago, had a very handsome breed 
of them, finely globed with red and white. But 
We must look for the original of these in Gallo- 
way, a large district in the south-west of Scot- 
land. They are mostly bred upon the moors ot 
hilFy country, and grazed upon the lands nearer 
the sea, until part of them are rising four, and 
others five years old, when the graziers and dro* 
vers take them up in prodigious numbers to the 
fairs in Norfolk and Suffolkf, previous to the 
turnip feeding seasons ; from whence they are 
again removed in the winter and spring, in part 
to supply the amazing consumption of the Capi- 
tal, where they are readily sold, and at high 
prices ; for, few or no cattle sell so high in 
Smithfield-market, being such nice cutters up, 
and laying the fat on upon the most valuable 

* In Sussex, I believe, and perhaps '&, Devonshire 
they draw oxen; but, as I said bcjere, I am unac* 
quamted vj$tb these tv/Q counties* 

t The principal fairs arc Wool pit in Suffolk* 
Kempton-grccn, Uarleston^ and Saint faiths in ifor- 
Jblk. : * 
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• parts ; arid this it a great excellence in all feed* 
ing cattle. It is no uncommon thing in this re- 
fined market, to see one of these little bullocks 
outsell a coarse Lincolnshire ox, though the lat- 
ter be heavier by several stones weight. 41 
. The. manner of rearing.calves in Galloway, is 
so singular, and so different from any thing of 
the. kind that I had before seen or heard of, that 
I hope the mentioning of it here will not be ob- 
jected to* They are allowed to run with their 
dams, all the day ; but are prevented from suck* 
ing, by means of a small piece of leather with 
sharp spikes of iron fixed upon the outside, tied 
upon the upper . part of the calf s nose, which 
prickling the cow every time the calf attempts 
to suck, prevents her from letting it suck ; un- 
til the milk-maid comes, when she takes off the 
muzzle from the little animal's nose, and while 
she strips two of the teats, the calf takes care to 
empty the other two. As soon as the maid has 
done, she fixes on the instrument again ; but it 
is done in such a manner as not to hinder the 
calf from feeding upon the grass, though it is 
not allowed to taste the milk until the girl re- 
turns to her milking. 

* I do not recollect whether they do it in Gal- 
loway, but I have observed that it is the gene- 
sal practice through Scotland, to milk their cows 
in summer three times in the day. In Gallo- 
way they spay more queys than perhaps in all 
the island besides; and in this too their methods 
are different from any other part I am acquaint- 

» ... . 

. * I was told by a Lincolnshire grazier^ that a Lm* 
colnsbirc bullock, and a scotch* bullock> sent from the, 
same village to Smitbfield, at the same time were sold 
for exactly the same money, though the scot was only 
half the other's might. 
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ed with, for they dp not cut them until they**e 
a year or Dear a year old ; whereas .in every 
other place I know, the quey calves are spayed 
from one to three months old: and indeed tt §m 
now generally admitted as the safest practice* 
to castrate calves and lambs, male or female* 
while very young* 

I find the breeders in Galloway, like most 
other breeding countries in these kingdoms* 
complain of their old breed being lost* or at 
least much worn out. That there may be some* 
truth in these complaints, I will not take upon- 
me to deny :— but perhaps there may be other 
reasons which in some measure contribute to? 
lead people in this way of thinking. In this age 
of improvement, I apprehend we examine more 
narrowly : we distinguish with more perspicuity, 
and consequently we judge more nicely. We 
are not content now, with judging by one of our 
senses, as I believe used to be the case, viz. by' 
looking on slightly ; but we now join the sens* 
of feeling to seeing. The farmer of this, day is- 
not ashamed to learn from the butcher to feel- 
with the fingers, that touch-stone of knowledge, 
in regard to the judging of animals already pre- 
pared, or to be prepared for the shambles. We 
undoubtedly first judge by the sight ; which be- 
ing pleased, we bring the sense of feeling to its 
assistance* ;— and if this also approves, we then 
conclude that the animal suits our purpose* or is 
answerable to the idea we had formed of it. 

* A nice or good judge of cattle and s beep } wtb 
« sltgbt touch of tbe fingers upon the points of the 
animal, rt&. the hips, rumps rihs, flank, brevftj 
Parifti sbould*r*score, &e* vfUl know immediately 
'whether it till man fat or not, and in which. part* 
it mitt he the fattest, &c. 
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From these, and such like reasons, I have, 
been induced to believe that breeders and gra* 
aiers are misled, or mistaken at least in a great 
measure, respecting the breeds of cattle, &c* 
being lost, and of cattle, sheep, Sec. being worse 
now than formerly. The fact I apprehend i*> 
that from our more refined notions, we are be- 
come worse to please ; and if matters go on in 
the right line, we shall every day become nice* 
and clearer in our judgments of stock, as well as 
other things* How. is it probable that we should 
lose our best breeds of cattle ? or that our do- 
mestic animals should decline in real value? 
when such a laudable spirit for the breeding of 
good stock every where prevails, and such an 
encouragement to it ; for, though our corn-mark- 
ets keep fluctuating, and of late years have been 
in common' below par in the north and east parts 
of Britain, in proportion to the great advance in 
the rents of farms, yet the value of black cattle 
and sheep have kept progressively advancing; 
so that the importation of live cattle from our 
sister-kingdom, had not such a material effect 
as might have been expected.— But, to return 
to the breeders in Galloway, and even supposing 
their breed of cattle in some degree lost, yet 
there is little doubt not only of its being recov- 
ered, but still more improved, when such a lead- 
ing nobleman as lord Selkirk is among the breed- 
ers* Mr* Murray of Broughton, and mr. Her- 
ring of Corrough-tree, have been long very emi- 
nent in the breeding of Galloway cattle* Mr. 
Craik, mr. Dalyell, and several others, have 
tried a cross from mr* Bakewell's bulls ; but how 
far this has succeeded, 1 have not yet been able 
to learn : indeed I do not see how they can 
judge themselves without a fuller trial* But I 
ibund that the. generality of the breeders were 
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against crossing with mr. BakewelPs or any 
other kind of cattle, believing that their origi- 
nal polled breed had already been injured from 
crossings with different kinds. 

Though the generality of their cattle are pol- 
led, yet .they have several with horns, which 
they aay are a bastard or mongrel breed, from 
crossing with long-horned bulls from Westmore- 
land and Cumberland. They prefer the polled 
ones, and of these the black or dark-brindled 
ones, to any other ; and all allow them to be the 
original breed of the county, The general 
weight of their steers or oxen, is from forty to 
sixty stone) some reach seventy and upwards* 
. Kiloes, or highland cattle, according to our 
arrangement, are the next to be treated of.—- 
These hardy animals are in possession of all that 
extensive and mountainous country called the 
Highlands of Scotland, together with the islands 
bounded on all sides by the sea and the Gram- 
pian hills, which, as 1 understand them, begin 
on the north side of the Frith of Clyde, and run 
intp the east sea near Aberdeen. All the low- 
lands of Scotland, except Galloway, which we 
have already treated of, have a mixed breed of 
cattle. Towards Cumberland, they are half* 
Jong-horns, half polls. On the borders of North- 
umberland, they are mixed with short horns, un- 
til you reach near Tevietdale, when they become 
altogether a coarse kind of short horns, or what 
the Yorkshire jobbers call runts ; except a few 
pretty good short-horned cattle bred in that 
pleasant and fine country the Tweedrside, This 
same kind of runtish coarse breed, continues all 
the way to the Frith of Forth. Crossing this 
narrow sea into Fifes hi re, you would, at first 
imagine the Fife cattle a distinct breed, from 
their upright white horns like a welch ox* bt>- 
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ing exceedingly light-Iyered and thin made ;but 
I am pretty clear it is only from their being more 
nearly allied to the kiloes, and consequenty less 
of the coarse kind of short horns in them. The 
cattle all along this coast continue to change 
more and more, growing still less until upon the 
edges of the mountains they become quite kiloes, 
but still much inferior to that pure unmixed valu- 
able breed of kiloes which we meet with in the 
more northern and west Highlands, and all the 
islands, but particularly the Isle of Skye, and that 
tract of country called Kintail. It is in these two 
noted places that you meet with the native breed 
of kiloes, a hardy, idustrious and excellent breed 
of cattle, in every respect, calculated to thrive in 
a cold exposed mountainous country. When these 
are taken south and grazed, they both , feed very 
readily, and afford remarkable good beef : their 
Colors are black, brindled, or dun, in general ; but 
the breeders here, like the Galloway people, pre- 
fer the black ones. 

Prodigious numbers of these cattle are every 
autumn drove to the southward. Many of ihem 
are' bought up by that great dealer mr. Birk- 
• whistle, for that western district of Yorkshire 
caHed Craven : many more are sent into Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex, and other parts of the south of 
England, where they are fatted, and either 
slaughtered at their home- markets, or sent to 
Smithfield. The demand for* kiloes in Eng- 
land, is of vast importance to the nobility and 
gentry who have estates in the north of Scotland 
as the most of their rents are paid in live cattle* 
The weight of these cattle runs in general from 
twenty to thirty-five stone ; some particular ones 
reach to more than forty. 

The french or "Aldernay breed of cattle, are 
only to be met with about the seats of our no* 

D 
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fcility apd gentry, upon account of tli*j* gbriog 
exceeding rich ipilk to support; the luxury, of 
Jibe tea-table, Indeed if it wa§ not for? the sate of 
method, and my believing tbem a dteinct breed* 
t might have saved the troubte of miming them 
At a!!, i as I imagine this breed too tender ajndide- 
licate ever to be much amended to by onrbr&sii 
farmers, fpr tbey, ar* not able to bear, the cold 
of this inland, particularly the nortbmoat parte of 
it. They are vejty fine-boned in general*, light- 
reel pr yellow in color, and their beef generally 
yellow, o^ very high-colored, though wry fine 
in the grain, and well flavoured. They make 
tjiemselves very fat } and I never remember 
eeetng one of them in the least subject to Iyer, 
or black, fleshed ; and I have eeen some very, 
useful cattle bred from a cross between, an. Al- 
derney cow and a abort-horned bull. 

We cotne now to the sixth and last distinct 
breed of cattle, according to our opinion, to be 
mejt with in this island,* viz. The Wild breed. 
These, from being untameable, can only be kept 
vwithin walls ; consequently, but a very few of 
them are now to be met with, preserved out of 
curiosity by some of our nobility : they are so 
absolutely wild) that those 1 have seen could not 
be come so near to, as to form a proper judg- 
ment of them* These were all over of a creamy 
— or dimmish white, except the ears, which are 
red, their hair long and thick all over them, 
horns milk-white, and stand as upright aa those 
upon a welsh bullock. As soon as we • came near 
them, they fled to a considerable distance ; then 
turned suddenly round, and set themselves as 
in battle array, facing us, knocking their horns 
tone against another. 

* Except the Sussex and Devonshire breeds* 
wbieb, as J said before^ I am unacquainted mitb* « 
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We we*e told by the park-keeper, thai tbejr 
felmiy* conceal their calves from the first drop* 
ping of tbtfra, which Would be very difficult to 
Jtod if he was not to Cratch the dam early or late* 
Wren she goes privately to give it suck ; after 
which it immediately claps down again among 
brakes* rashes, fee. while she steals away with 
great caution. Wo were alao told that they 
feed well ; that the beef is fine-grained, and welt 
flavoured ; and indeed their form denotes kind* 
ly flesh, from what we could judge. 

1 had ahnost forgot to observe, that when tho 
park-keeper wants to castrate a calf, having pre* 
viotts^r well marked the place where it is hid* 
he goes very softly till he seizes his prey ; then, 
after making as short work as possible, he runs 
to his horse (which is hooked as near as can be) 
and rides for his life ; for, the first nqise of the 
calf, brings not only the dam, hut the whole 
herd Instantly ; and he told us that he some* 
times escaped very narrowly, as it makes them 
fptke outrageous : the shooting of them is also 
attended with danger,* 

Having given a kind of history of the different 
breeds of cattle made use of in this island, we 
shall now, according to promise, endeavor to 
point out the perfections and imperfections of 
each. First, then, the longhorns are most re* 
markable for, and different from the other kinds, 
in the length of their horns, the thickness and 
firm texture of their bides, the length and thick? 
Hess of their hair, size of their hoofs, and coarse 
leathery thick necks : they likewise are deeper 
made in their fore-quarters, and lighter in the. 

* Cbillrngbam in Northumberland, a Seat be* 
longing to tbe Earl of Tankerville, is the only plat* 
where I ba+e seen this curious wild breed % though I 
•m told seme others of our nobility have oftbem. 
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hind-quarters, than the other breeds in general ; 
they are narrower in their shape, less in point 
of weight than the short horns, though better 
weighers in (proportion to their size, and give 
considerably less milk, though it is said to afford 
more cream in proportion : they are more varir 
ed in colour than any of the other breeds ; but 
whatever the colour is, they have in general a 
white streak or lace along their back, which the 
breeders term finched. They are understood by 
graziers to be in general rather slow-feeders ; ex- 
cept that particular kind distinguished and re- 
commended by rar. Bakewell : these are said to 
eat less food than the others, make remarkably fat 
in a short time, and lay their fat upon the most 
valuable parts, but have little tallow in them 
when fed ; and when used to the dairy, give 
very, little milk. It is also observable, that this 
kind differs from the rest of the long-horned 
cattle, in having very fine clean small bones in 
their legs, and very thin hides. The short-horns 
differ from the other breeds in the shortness of 
their horns, being wider and thicker in their 
form or mould, consequently feed to the most 
weight but the . most essential difference con- 
sists in the quantity of milk they give beyond 
any other breed : their being tenderer than the 
other kinds (the Alderney excepted) may prob- 
ably be owing to giving such a large quantity 
of milk* Indeed they have in general very thin 
hides, and much less hair upon them than the 
other sorts (Alderney s always excepted) they 
also afford by much the most tallow when fat- 
tened, It is said of this kind, and, I suppose, 
very justly, that they eat more food than any of 
the other breeds : nor shall we wonder at this, 
when we consider that they excel in those three 
valuable particulars! viz. in affording the great- 
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^t quantity of beef, tallow and milk. Their 
colours a?e vexy much varied ; hut th& gotie- 
ralijy at&red a&d white mixed, what the breed- 
ers call;flecked ; and when properly mixed is a 
♦very rich fine color* 

Speaking of the colours of neat cattle, reminds 
jne of a conjecture which I shall take the liberty 
of mentioning. In all the accounts of cattle re- 
lative, to thi§ Uland) which I have seea either in 
.deeds or law-statutes, they are called bfock cat- 
tle*: «i|J©w, I wrould only ask, whether tbis does 
nop strengthen that opinion, of the short-horned 
breeds being introduced from the continent, 
perhaps some tiine after our sea-coasts and low- 
country was improved and inclosed ? and before 
that period, is it .not probable we had mostly' the 
small black cattle, which still are to be met with 
in all the wild mountainous uncultivated parts 
of Wales and Scotland ? 

Now we will speak of the Galloway breed, or 
polled cattle.— This valuable breed seems to be 
about as much less in weight and size to the 
long-horns, as these are to the short- horns ; but 
they differ most essentially from every oth<r 
breed of cattle, in having no horns at all. Some 
few indeed (in every, other respect polls) have 
two little unmeaning horns, two, three, or four 
inches long, hanging down loose from the same 
parts that other cattle's horns grow from, and 
are joined to the head by a little loose skin and 
flesh, and are somewhat curious. In almost ev- 
ery other respect (except wanting horns) these 
cattle resemble the long horns both in colour 
and shape ; only they are shorter in their form, 
which probably makes them weigh less. In- 
deed their hides seem' to be between the two last 
mentioned breeds, not so thick as the long-- 
horns, nor so thin as the short-horns * but like. 

Da 
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the best feeding kind of the tang-bora*, they lay 
their fit upon the most valuable parts, and their 
beef ia more mixed with fat, or marbled, than 
the short horns in general* 

The Kiloes come next in course. These are 
still less in proportion to the polled cattle than 
they are to the long horns. These also are coh- 
ered with a tang thick hair, like the polls and 
long-horns , and like these, their beef is fine- 

trained, well-flavoured, and mixed or marbled, 
lit not so handsome on the outside of the beef 
when killed, and not of so bright a colour, but 
are often spotted with black, even upon the be&t 
parts, except when made very fat. Neverthe- 
less, these are a most valuable breed of cattle, 
and better adapted perhaps to the cold regions 
where they are bred, than any other kind we are 
acquainted with. However, admiral sir John 
Lockhart-Ross, and some other spirited gentle* 
men, have tried some crosses between long-horn* 
ed bulls and the isle of Skye cows* Whether 
this will answer the end desired or not, time wiH 
shew ; but whatever the result may be, there is 
certainly great merit in the attempt. 

As we have now gone through the perfections 
and imperfections of these four kinds of cattle, 
which I presume are the most worthy the at- 
tention of our farmers, graziers and breeders, 
(for I apprehend the AJderney and wild cattle 
are out of the question, for reasons before given) 
we will beg leave to make a few comparisons 
and observations before we conclude this sub- 
ject ; and in doing this we shall begin with the 
kiloes first, for reasons which will appear after- 
wards* 

But, previous to that, I would observe, that 
though a breed of cattle may have much merit, 
and suit some particular districts exceedingly 
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m&t and better perhaps than any other kind we 
know of, yet it would be very absurd* to assert, 
that they would answer as well in every part of 
the country, or even in those parts wherein they 
have not yet been tried s and admitting that in 
some of those parts they might answer exceed 
ingly well, yet who will pretend to say that they 
will suit in all ? 

From these considerations I think my ex- 
perienced readers will readily agree with me, 
that though this very useful breed of little cat- 
tle suit so well upon the bleak hills in the north, 
as not to be in danger of being outdone by any 
other breeds yet that it would be very absurd to 
suppose they will answer to breed in those rich 
grounds by the river-sides, or in the fertile 
plains in our midland counties, better than the 
breeds already made use of in those parts* 
  Let us then leave this industrious and hardy 
breed in quiet possession of their own mountains, 
and consider how far this will hold good with 
the polled cattle. 

Although I am very clear in what has been 
said about the kiloes, yet I will not take it upon 
me to say that the right Galloway cattle would 

• not do in the best breeding grounds we have, be- 
cause I confess that I have a very high opinion 
of this breed as quick true feeders, and as kindly 
fleshed, or excellent eating beef, by which they 
have established their character in the first mar- 

- ket in the island. How they would answer as 
dairy cows, I cannot pretend to say, as I want 

• sufficient information to judge from. 

Since I wrote the above, I have been informed 
from good authority, that the polled cows are 
very good milkers in proportion to their size, 
and the milk good in quality, which certainly 
adds to ihe value of this excellent breed: that 
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the oxen and spayed heifers answer vrtftt for' the 
draught* L have good authority to assetf, how- 
ever, as there is such a similarity betwixt the 
"best of these, and that "breed of fang-horn* refer- 
red to before, and recommended by mr. Bake- 
well, we will leave them, and go to these long- 
ttorns; but not without first wishing that proper 
trials were made with these, and between these, 
the long-horns and short-horns, by breeders of 
judgment, experience, and attention in the dif- 
-ferent breeding counties in this island* . , 

We shall now return to ti^ese two breedsof 
v, cattle, the long-horris and short-horns, that ase 
at present in possession of the best and greatest 
part of this island* These two rival-breeds, be- 
tween which it has long been a dispute with the 
breeders of both, which are the best and- most ad- 
vantageous, hare been variously Intermixed in 
different parts of Great Britain ; but it is the 
two unmixed distinct breeds that we now mettn 
to compare, and to the best of our knowledge, 
in the most unprejudiced manner, point out their 
different perfections and imperfections, and then 
leave the candid experienced reader to farm his 
own judgment, 

- As we have already observed* the long-horns 
excel in the thickness and firm* texture of the 
hide and the length and thickness of the hair, 
and consequently must be- hardier; in their beef 
being finer grained and more mixed or marbled 
than the short-horns, better weighers in propor- 
tion to their size, and milk richer in quality : 
for as to their horns being longer, I do not 
think them cither better or worse for that* and 
therefore do not bring it into the account. Bat 
they are inferior to the short-horns in giving .a 
less quantity of milk, in weighing less upon the 
"whole, in affording less tallow when killed, be- 
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kig in general slower feeders, and in being coars- 
er made, and more leathery or bullish in the un- 
der side of the neck. In few words, the long* 
horns excel in the hide, hair, and quality of the 
beef,— the short-horns in the quantity of beef, 
tallow, and milk. Each breed have long had, 
and probably long may have their particular ad* 
vocates ; but if I may hazard a conjecture, is it 
not probable that both kinds may have their par- 
ticular advantages in different situations ? Why 
may not the thick firm hides, and long close-set 
hair of the one kind, be a protection and securi- 
ty against those impetuous winds and heavy 
rains to which the west coast of this island is so 
subject, while the more regular seasons and mild 
climate upon the east coast is more suitable to 
the constitutions of the short-horns or dutch 
breed. I would wish to be understood, that 
when I say the long-horns exceed the short-horns 
in the quality of the beef, I mean that preference 
is due to the particular breed ef long-horns on- 
ly taken notice of before, as selected, distinguish- 
ed, and recommended by that most attentive 
breedej*) mr. Bake we II ; for as to the long-horn- 
ed breed in common, I am inclined to think 
their beef rather inferior than superior to that 
of the generality of short-horns ; and there is 
little doubt but a breed of short-horned cattle 
might be selected, equal, if not superior to even 
that very kindly-fleshed sort of mr. Bakewell's, 
provided any able breeder or body of breeders 
had or would be at the same pains and pay the 
same attention to these that mr* Bakewell and 
his neighbors have done to the long-horns. But 
it has all along been the misfortune of the short- 
horned breeders to pursue the largest and big- 
gest-boned ones as the best, without considering 
that those are the best that pay the most money 
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for their keeping in a given time* However, 
the ideas of our short-homed breeders being now 
more enlarged, and their minds more open to 
conviction, we* may hope in a few years to see 
great improvements made m that breed of cattle* 

I have hitherto taken no notice of the irish 
cattle, though it behoves the breeders in that 
island above all others in the british dominions 
to pay attention to the breeding of cattle, as beef 
is the staple commodity of the island ; and how- 
ever Great Britain may have suffered, it is 
highly probable that the irish have beefi benefit- 
ed by the high price their beef has born during 
the war with America.—- 1 take the irish cattle to 
to be a mixed breed between the long-horns and 
the welch or scotch, but most inclined to the 1 
long-horns, though of less weight than those in 
England, it is wonderful to consider the num- 
bers of cattle that fertile island produces: I have 
seen at one fair at Ballinasloe in the county of 
Rosecommon, thirty-five thousand head of cattle 
shewn, and half of these fat ones all bought up 
for the slaughter at Cork. Of late years, sereral 
of the irish breeders have bought long-horned 
bulls and heifers at very high prices from Lan- 
cashire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, &c. par- 
ticularly the mr. Trenches and other spirited 
breeders from Rosecommon and different parts 
of the west of Ireland, which has been of very 
great advantage in improving their breed. I 
saw some of the cattle descended from these 
crosses, shewn at Ballinasloe, which were great- 
ly superior to any others shewn there. 

I apprehend one great mistake that breeders 
in general have run into, especially in breeding 
neat cattle, has been in endeavoring to unite 
great milkers with quick feeders. I am inclined 
%o think this cannot be done, for, wherever we 
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attempt both*, was are sure to get neitheir in any 
perfection*, In proportion as we gain the one» 
in the same proportion we lose the other: the 
more milk, the leas beef], and the more we pur* 
sue beef) the* less milk we get. In truth they 
seem to me to be aa it were two different spe* 
cjes or sorts of cattle of the same kind, for very 
different uses ; and if so, they ought moat cer* 
tainly to be differently pursued by those that em> 
ploy them. If the dairy-man wants milk, let 
him pursue the milking-tribe ; let him have 
both bulls and cqwa of the best and' greatest 
milking-family he can find. On the contrary, 
he that wants feeding or grazing cattle, let him 
procure a bull and cows of that sort which feed 
the quickest, wherever they are to be found* 
By pursuing too many objects at once we are 
apt lo lose sight of the principal ; and by aim* 
ing at too much, we often lose all. Let us only 
keep to distinct sorts, and we will obtain the 
prize in due time. I apprehend it has been 
much owing to the mixing of breeds, and im- 
proper crossings, that has kept us so long from 
distinguishing the most valuable kinds :— and if 
it had. not been for mr. $akewell, perhaps we 
might still have been groping in the dark ; at 
least that great breeder was the first I know of 
who pointed out the valuable sorts, made those 
true distinctions unobserved I believe before this 
day, and has pursued them with a zeal, judge- 
ment, and perseverance peculiar to himself. 
, I do not suppose this doctrine to be so new as 
it has been unattended to, and not properly con- 
sidered ; for, I have heard many a man say, 
4 How should that cow be a good milker P she 
runs too much to flesh ;* and so it is, while all 
the great milkers are invariably thin* The for- 
mer are generally high-sided, light-beJIied, cq+ 
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vcred in all their points ; and in short) in pro* 
portion as they recede from the great milking- 
tribe, fat compared, though kept on middling 
fare: while the latter will be lean upon their 
backs, flat-sided, low-bellied, poor and ill-look 
ing, though much better kept than the others* 

I own there is a middling kind of cows which 
give a tolerable quantity of milk 9 and also keep 
in pretty good condition or order ; but this 1 ap- 
prehend does not at all militate against the above 
reasonings because still those that incline the 
most to flesh, invariably give the least milk, and 
▼ice versa : and though many of the middling 
cows will make very fat when they are dried, or 
the milk taken from them, yet not near so quick- 
ly fat, nor so ripe, as those which give less milk 
and are inclined more to fat while in a milking 
state. 



SHEEP. 

The third class of domestic animals which we 
proposed treating of are Sheep, the breeding of 
which is of the utmost importance to this na- 
tion, most worthy the constant attention of the 
legislature^ and the particular consideration of 
almost every farmer in Great Britain ; for we 
have very few farms in this island) wherein 
sheep may not be kept to advantage, either in 
the stock way, in grazing, or feeding fat lambs. 
Mr. Pope some where says, * The fur that 
warms the monarch, warmed a bear/ But the furs 
of these valuable creatures warm every class of 
people from the king to the beggar; employ* 
thousands in the manufacturing of their fleeces, 
and whole fleets in the exportation. Every sob* 
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jectthat his majesty has is interested in this 
great staple commodity, from the lord who sits 
upon a wool-sack, to the industrious poor who 
cheerfully card and spin. 

The numberless flocks that are every where 
spread over the face of this island, from the 
Land's end to John-o'-Qroat's house, are ex- 
ceedingly intermixed and varied.. Nevertheless, 
the original distinct . breeds that I have spen, 
may, I apprehend, be reduced to seven, viz. 1st, 
the Lincolnshire breed ; 2d, the Tees-water 
breed ; 3d, the Dorsetshire breed ; 4th and 5th, 
the two breeds .we find upon the borders a 
England and Scotland, very different, though 
near neighbors, the one called the long sheep, 
the other the short sheep ; 6th, the dun-faced 
breed, which is spread through .the greatest part 
of the Highlands of Scotland ; 7th, the Here- 
fordshire breed. 

In regard, to these seven different breeds of 
Sheep, we shall pursue pretty nearly the same 
method we did with the cattle, after first giving 
a description of the Ram or Tup of what I es- 
teem the best breed. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SAM. 

His head should be fine, and, small, his face 
white, nostrils wide and .expanded, his eyes 
prominent and rather bojd or daring, ears short 
and thin, his collar full from his breast and 
. shoulders, but tapering gradually all the way to 
where the neck and head join, which must be 
very fine and graceful, being perfectly free from 
any coarse leather hanging down $ the shoul- 
ders broad and full, which must at the same time 
join so easy to the collar forward and crops 
backward as to leave not the least hollow in ei- 

E 
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ther place ; the mutton upon his arm or fore- 
thigh must come quite to the knee , all his legs 
white and upright, with a clean fine bone, being 
equally clear from {superfluous skin and coarse 
hairy wool from the knee and hough downwards ; 
the breast broad and well forward, which will 
keep his fore legs at a proper wideness ; his 
girth or chest full and deep, and instead of a 
hollow behind the shoulders, that part by some 
called the fore flank should be quite full ; the 
back and loins broad, flat, and straight, ; from 
which the ribs must rise with a fine circular 
arch ; his belly straight, the tail well set up, 
quarters long and full, with the mutton quite 
down to the hough, which should neither stand 
in nor out ; his twist deep and fujl, which with 
the broad breast will keep his fore-legs open and 
square; the whole body covered with a fine 
thin rosy pelt, and that with a fine long, bright, 
soft wool. 

We shall now proceed to the first, or Lincoln- 
shire breed. This fertile county, as 1 have said 
before, has the same right I suppose to be cal- 
led the mother county or country for long-woolcd 
sheep, that Lancashire has to long-horned cat- 
tle : But the comparison may be carried fur- 
ther ; for as this last-named county, from pay- 
ing too much attention to big bones, hide and 
liorns, suffered the Leicestershire and Warwick- 
shire breeders to steal from them their valuable 
breed above, referred to, before they were well 
aware of it ; so also the Lincolnshire breeders, 
by too great a fondness for heavy wool and 
large-boned sheep, suffered the same discerning 
set of breeders from the midland counties, to 
rob them of a much more valuable breed of 
sheep, which they undoubtedly were first in pos- 
session of, before they were well sensible of the 
value of them* 
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It is true that the Lincolnshire breeders can 
boast of clipping the greatest weight of wool 
from a given number of sheep, of any other set 
of people in this island ; but then this very hea- 
vy wool seldom or never fails to cover a very 
coarse-grained carcase of mutton ; a kind of 
mutton well known for its large grain and big 
bones in the London markets, which not only 
sells for less money by the pound in the metrop- 
olis than any other kind of mutton, but in every 
market in the island wherever they h appen to 
be exposed for sale, and has brought an odium 
upon the large mutton which the best kinds do 
not deserve. 

It is very well known that the mutton of that 
breed of sheep first introduced bymr. Bakewel], 
and now spread over most parts of the island, iff 
as remarkable for the fineness of its grain, as 
the Lincolnshire sheep are for coarse grain ; the 
former is also as fine-flavored and sweet as a 
mountain sheep, possessing most of the good 
qualities of these breeds without their bad ones : 
yet this is not the worst of it, for the former kind of 
sheep cannot be made fat in a reasonable time 
in any part of the island except Romney-Marsh , 
their own rich marshes in Lincolnshire, or some 
very rich grazing grounds. Perhaps this is the 
best reason we can give for a set of sensible men 
so long adhering to this coarse-grained slow- 
feeding tribe. Indeed the prodigious weight oi 
wool which is annually shorn from these sheeg, 
is an inducement to the marsh-men to give 
great prices to the breeders for their hogs or 
hogerUs (as they are there called) which though 
they must be kept two years more before they 
get them lit for market, yet in the mean time 
they get three clips of wool from them, which 
alone pays them well in those rich marshes*— 
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However 9 1 am very glad to find that the preju- 
dices of the Lincolnshire breeders are now giv- 
ing way to their better informed reason, as ma- 
ny of the great tup-breeders in Lincolnshire are 
now hiring and buying rams from the midland 
counties ; which is certainly the best, readiest, 
and only method to recover that valuable breed 
of sheep of which they were first in possession, 
q&d which they of any other county of Great 
Britain can make the most advantage, from hav- 
ing the greatest quantity of rich sheep pastu- 
rage. 

After what has been said, ^fill it not appear, 
very extraordinary, that not only the midland: 
counties, but Yorkshire, Durham, and even 
Northumberland, can send their long-wooled 
breed of sheep to market at two years old, fatter 
in general than Lincolnshire can at three. It is 
a matter of fact, however ; and I have no doubt 
of clearing it up to the satisfaction of my un- 
prejudiced readers in a few words. 

The rich fat marshes in Lincolnshire are be«* 
ypnp! any other county 1 know of in the island, 
best adapted to the growing and the forcing of 
long heavy wool. Thisj with, the high price that 
kind of wool had given previous to the late war, 
very probably induced the sheep-breeders of 
that county to, pursue it so ardently in prefer- 
ence to every other requisite) that they neglect- 
ed the form of the carcase and inclination to 
make readily fat ; essentials that the other sheep 
breeding cotmtie? were under the necessity of 
attending toj or otherwise they could not have 
got them fat in proper time, from their land not 
being in general near sq rich as the JJtacoln* 
shire mar&bes. In short the Lincolnshire breed- 
ers, by running so much upon wool and large 
hones, lost the thick ftrm carcase, broad Sat 
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bacfc^ fine clean small bone, and inclination to 
make fat; those distinguishing characteristics of 
our best sheep) and for which the Leicestershire 
breed is so eminently conspicuous, the intro- 
duction of which reflects so much merit upon 
mr. Bakewell, who first saw the advantages at- 
tending, this most useful breed, and who has so 
steadily pursued it that he has now established 
them in. almp*t every corner of these islands ; 
'for , notwithstanding this breed originated in 
Lincolnshire, the honor was reserved to mr* 
Bake weflt of improving it to a pitch unknown in 
any former period. 

- The Lincolnshire sheep were become like 
jheir black horses; two great ends with a long 
jthin weak middle. But they have another breed 
of sheep in JLincolnshise, which I believe are 
fiow much worn out, still worse than the' other, 
and .from- whence they had them will not be easy 
to make out. It is more than probable the large 
breed, has come from the continent, as well as 
the short-horned cattle ; but these seem all their 
own :. however -we have none like them in this 
island that 1 know of, except, what have sprung 
from Lincolnshire. The sort I refer to are ab- 
solutely dwarfs 2 every feature is expressive of 
that disagreeable deficiency so strongly marked 
in the dwarfs in our own species; nor should I 
have named them here but as a matter of curi- 
osity : however they are well known in that 
county,. and goby the name efDunkies or Tun- 
kies, perhaps a corruption of the word tonquin, 
from which the Chinese pigs are vulgarly called 
Tunkies. 

It is necessary to observe, that though we 
give the honor of the heavy wooled sheep's ori- 
gin to Lincolnshire as* 1, have said before, yet I 
look upon those to be only variations of the same . 

Ea 
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breed, which are spread through most* ofmxt 
midland counties, particularly the marsh-land in 
Norfolk, the isle of Ely, Northamptonshire, Rut* 
landshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire, part of 
Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, Staffordshire, and 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire and the south 
parts of Yorkshire, with all the Yorkshire wolds t 
but when we come north towards the river 
Tees which divides Yorkshire from the county 
of Durham, we there find that largest breed of 
sheep, in this island always called the Tees-wa- 
ter breed. — This kind differs from the Lincoln- 
shire, in their wool not being so long and heavy, 
in standing upon higher though finer-boned legs ; 
yet supporting a thicker, firmer, heavier carcase, 
much wider upon their backs and sides, and in 
affording a fatter and finer grained case of mut* 
ton* These sheep weigh from 25 to 45 lb. per 
quarter, avoirdupois ; some particular ones have 
been fed to 50 lb* and upwards. But mr. T* 
Hutchinson of Smeaton, an eminent breeder and 
grazier near the river Tees, fed a wether-sheep, 
which was killed about Christmas, and weighed 
no less than 62 lb. 10 oz. per quarter, avoirdu- 
poise ; such an extraordinary weight as was never 
before heard of in this island by several pounds per 
quarter. The ewes of this breed generally bring 
two lambs each season, and sometimes three, 
four or even five.— But, speaking of the fecundity 
of these sheep, puts me in mind, of an account 
I had from a correspondent in regard tcf the fruit- 
fulness of a ewe belonging to an acquaintance of 
his, which I will beg leave to transcribe in his 
own words, for the satisfaction of the curious part 
of my readers. 

Mr. E. Edison's ewe, when two years old, (viz.) 
In 1772, brought him 4 lambs; in 1773, *; 
in 1774, 2 \ in 177$, 5 ; in 1776, 2 j in 1777, 2. 
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K, B. The first nifte lambs were letmbed with- 
in eleven months. > ' 

It is only right to observe, that this large 
breed of sheep are apt adapted to live in large 
flocks, or upon bare pastures ; they require good 
ground, lying thin oh, viz. few together of in 
small parcels, and great indulgence in printer* 
Accordingly we find, that in the fine tract of 
country by the Tees, where these sheep dre 
principally kept, the land is in general tfood, 
well' sheltered, and cut into small inclosures, 
where they keep a very small number in the 
same field, allow them to go to a hay-stack all 
the winter^ or to hecks or sheep-racks well sup- 
plied in the field, and very frequently give' the 
ewescorn in troughs previous to their lambing. 
• The Dorsetshire breed of sheep come next btf- 
•fore us, arid are said to bear lambs twice yearly. 
'But I am inclined to believe this is a mistake ; 
for, admitting that they may bring lambs twice 
in one particular year, yet they cannot well do it 
the next year, or for a succession of years ; or at 
least if they crackle their lambs, I think they can- 
not; because when it is considered that a ewe goes 
with lamb twenty-one weeks, she must conse- 
quently have only ten weeks to suckle or feed her 
'two different breeds before she takes the ram 
ttgain, which will scarce suffice*. But the peculiar 
property of this curious breed of sheep, and what 

* Since I wrote the above I have been informed J«j 
a correspondent, thai the Dorsetshire ewes ere ctf- 
-pable of bearing lambs twice a year ; because nty 
ftiendtells me, from a peculiarity in their cons tit Ur 
tions, they will take the ram two days after lambing* 
but do not conceive : however eight days after that, 
tbey have a second embrace, when tbey most general 
ly prove with lamb, notwithstanding tbey give stick 
at the same time* 
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•makes them exceedingly conrenieotiaiMi advan- 
tageous to breed from, is, that you can have 
them to lamb at whatever season of the year you 
choose, so as to have that particular kind of fat 
lamb called house lamb, which is >o early found 
at the tables of our nobility and gentry, and even 
among our tradesmen in these luxurious ttmef . 
and which are brought to London market by 
Christmas, or sooner if wanted, and after that £ 
.constant and regular supply is kept up all the 
.winter. At their first appearance, they are fro 
qtaenty sold for half a guinea, fifteen shilling*! 
and sometimes more, per quarter.; from which 
time they lower gradually .in. price until the 
spring affords plenty. The lambs are imprison- 
ed in tittle, dark cabbins or cupboards, where they 
4iever see the light except when the shepherd 
.suckles them upon the ewes. The ewes are fed 
with oilcake, hay, corn} and turnips, cabbages, 
or any other green food which that season af- 
.fordtf : these are given them in a field or close 
contiguous to the lamb apartments, whereunto 
•at proper time* the attendant bring* the purses, 
,and while the lambs suck, their lodgings are 
made perfectly clean, and littered with fresh 
•straw. Vast attention is paid lo this, for very 
much depends upon cleanliness. Thus are in- 
vention and industry exerted to the utmost, to 
supply the wants of luxury. 

It used to be said some years ago, that this 
mbst singular breed of sheep would not bring 
-lambs so early except in the southern parts o.f 
England, and that it was much owing to a par- 
ticular mode of treatment practised by the shep- 
herds and breeders in Dorsetshire and the neigh- 
boring counties, such as beating the ewes by 
driving, &c. and then turning the rams to them. 
Others again asserted, that it was owing to the 
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* 
particular herbage produced upon the Dorset* 
shire downs. But these imaginary notions are 
now all exploded} because it is well known that 
York, Durham* Newcastle, and even Edinburgh, 
are of late years supplied with Christmas house* 
Iamb frem the Dorsetshire sheep, without any 
particular arts being made use of.. This breeds 
of sheep are white-faced, and most of them have 
horns, stand upon high, small legs, long and thin 
in the carcase, and vast numbers of them with* 
out any wool upon their bellies, especially in 
Wiltshire, which gives them a very uncouth ap- 
pearance to strangers. They produce a small 
quantity of wool ; but tr^t is very fine in quality, 
though it varies in different districts. The mut- 
ton of these sheep is also very sweet, and well- 
flavored. The variations of this breed are spread 
through most of the southern counties; but the. 
true kind is only to be found in Dorsetshire and 
Wiltshire, There is a breed not unlike these, 
in Norfolk and Suffolk, which they fold on their 
fallows, but they are ajl grey, or blacfc-faqed, and 
most of those I'have see,n in the w,est, viz. Glou- 
cestershire, Worcestershire., Herefordshire, Sec. 
Sough some of them, very different from the 
orsf tshire, are I apprehend only variations of 
this breed, which variatipns cpntinue northward 
until ihey are lost among^ those of the Lincoln* 
shire breed. 

They have a, particjujar te&ejl of sheep* mostly; 
horned, in that waster© part of Yorkshire adV 
joining Lancashire called Orayen, and the Sun* 
dales. I know not which hffefcd to annex them 
to, but I think tljey h*ye d, gppd deal of the Dor- 
setshire in them, e^cjajly their hgms and white 
faces. 

After levying these, to the northward, we 
first meet with that hardy, black-faced, wild- 
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looking tribe, which in the borders are called 
the short sheep, in contra-distinction to that 
other border-breed which we shall next treat of, 
and generally known by the appellation of long 
sheep. The short kind, then, we have observ- 
ed, begin somewhere in the northwest of York- 
shire, and are in possession of all that hilly or 
rather mountainous tract of country adjoining 
the irish sea, from Lancashire southward, to 
Fort-William northward. Indeed their migra- 
tion into the Western Highlands of Scotland, 
has only been of late years ; nor is there the 
least doubt of their answering equally as well in 
the mountains of Argyleshire, as in those of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland : for, it is well 
known, that the climate is pretty much the same 
in all that rugged coast, having almost uninter- 
rupted rains and strong winds. Indeed the Gal- 
loway and Ayrshire sheep are in 6ome degree 
different ; but I take it only to be a' variation 
probably from crosses between these and the 
long sheep. But, within these few years, they 
have in these two counties been making some 
trials of that most useful kind of sheep, best 
known by the name of the Dishley's breed ; and 
every friend to his country will be glad to hear, 
when J now inform him that they have hitherto 
succeeded beyond expectation. Nor will any 
person conversant with breeding sheep, be sur- 
prised at this ; because they are in every respect 
as well or better calculated to thrive in the flat 
country and lower hills, as the black-faced ones 
are for the mountains. 

This hardy race differ from our other breeds, 
not only in their dark complexion and horns, but 
principally in the long coarse shagged wool 
which grows upon these mountaineers. The 
fleece is like the hair growing upon a water- 
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spaniel, and is seldom sold higher than from 
1 l-2d. to 3d. per lb. Their eyes have a very 
fierce wild cast : they r«n with astonishing agili- 
ty, and seem quite adapted to these heathy 
mountains that run along all the west of Scot* 
land, and the northwest of England : they are 
seldom fed until they be three, four, or five 
years old, when the mutton is said to be excel- 
lent, and gravy high-flavored. The three great 

^fairs for these sheep, and where amazing num- 
bers of them are sold every year, is Stagshaw- 
bankin Northumberland, Appleby in Westmore- 
land} and Linton in Scotland. I have been told 
that they have been trying this breed in those 
remote parts to the north of the Murray-Frith, 
viz* Ross-shire, Sutherland) and Caithness ; nor 
is there a doubt of their answering better than 
the kind they have, which are the last breed in 
our arrangement, and which we shall describe 
by and by. 

But first let us give some account of the long 

' sheep, which though next neighbors to the short 
ones, are almost as different from them as sheep 
from goats : for, as the latter are horned, black- 
faced and black-legged, coarse shagged open 
wool, with very short firm carcases ; the others, 
on the contrary, have long thin carcases, thick 
planted fine tender wool, white-faced, white-leg- 
ged, and without horns. Indeed some few of 
these are speckled in the face and legs; but those 
re a mixed breed from the two kinds being pro- 
bably crossed at different times where they have, 
been so very long neighbors : for, as you leave 
the heights of Annandale to the eastward, you 
insensiby lose the short sheep and mixed breed ; 
after which, all those extensive fine green hi Us 
on both the scotch and engljsh borders from 
Redwater southward, and on all sides of the 
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motmtams of Cheviot uritil you Join the barren 
heaths of Lamer-moot northwards, are covered 
With the long breed : — a kind of sheep in 1117 
own humble opinion, very ill calculated for a 
^mountainous country, particularly those to the 
southward called Redwater sheep, which are 
formed more like a fox, than a sheep. Indeed 
the fine herbage which these border-hills every 
where produce, supports these sheep so well in 
'summer as to enable them' the better to stand 
the severity of their winters. Great numbers of 
these sheep' fere sold in Yorkshire when three 
years old, and when fed there upon turnips, &c« 
have the character of what the butchers call dy- 
ing to their handling, and affording good eating 
taiutton : their wool is so light as not to weigh 
more than 2 1-2 or 3 lb. per fleece ; however it 
fetches a pretty good price,— Colonel Selby of 
*l*astoni m' particular, who has paid much atten- 
tion to his wool, generally sells as high as 9d. 
or 10d. pei* pound. The wool of all this country, 
for want of home manufactories, either goes to 
Scotland, even as far as Aberdeen and Peter- 
head, or into Yorkshire, to Leeds, Bradford, &c. 
to the' latter mostly by land carriage : But what 
is most extraordinary, apart of this wool, after 
being combed at Leeds, &c. returns into Scot- 
land to be spun ; then is conveyed back to be 
' made into stuffs, a part of which once more re- 
turns to Scotlandfor the people to wear." How- 
ever, the industrious North-Britons are now es- 
tablishing manufactories in every corner, which 
I am well informed are patriotically suported by 
the first Nobility iii Scotland ; and it were to bp 
' wished that the nobility and gentry in Northum* 
berland would imitate so laudable an example.— 
Such establishments would in all probability very 
soon prevent these very expensive and tardy 
conveyances. r 
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All the low parts of Northumberland have a 
mixed .breed of sheep between the long kind, the 
Tees-water, and the Lincolnshire ;— -in general 
a very tender, awkward, unprofitable breed, 
though much better than the kind they used to 
breed, which we.re properly ^enough called mugs, 
a»d were no other I presume than a larger kind' 
of long Seheep, perhaps from, their, better keep- 
ing in.thejlow ceunjtries, ; for they were mugged 
or wooled into the very) eyes. Some remnants 
of this breed that I have seen, have their wool 
so grown about their eyes, that the poor animals 
could scarce see to eat pr. piqk out the grass.— 
^his, mug, or muff,; by every breeder and gra- 
der of experience in these days, is looked up- 
on as a ; certain indication of a soft, tender* slow- 
thriving sort;, while the v ch earful, open counte- 
nance, without any wool upon the face from the 
ears forward (except what is. called a topping) 
always denotes a. Kindly sort, and quick feeder* 
However, since mr. Bake well's breed has. made 
^s wayin.to Northumberland, their sheep are 
yery much improved y and they- can now not 
onjly .make them fat at an earlier date, but help 
%q, supply -Newcastle, Shields, and Sunderland, 
and ajl those populous environs,. wjth as fat mut- 
ton a) either, the Goqnty of Durham or York- 
shire ; and a vast guanjtity pf fat sheep (as well 
as lambs in. the season) are. weekly sold in M or- 
petfi frpm tl>e north,* which perhaps ranks the 

*[: 1 Wroth tbendrJbpartf of this, improving, county, 
an&.\bohb sides oj. the Tweed, because the natives of 
Sfatland not paving yet 'learned to eat fat mutton 
Uke^ibe pitmen and keelmen about' Newcastle, indum 
c$s the border eri to send their fattest mutton to 
Ttiorpe lb market rather tban 10 Edinburgh, where 
the consumption of mutton is very small indeed com* 
pared with Newcastle, though pretty much tncreas* 
4d of l&U years, 

" F 
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third market in England for quantity of stock 
sold weekly or annually; Smithfield first?—* 
Wakefield- second* Morpeth third* 
• On both sides the Tweed,' the sheep dre much 
the same but continue to gro# worse northward, 
until we qeach that extent of barren country cal- 
led ' Lammer-moor, where the sheep seem a mix- 
ture between the long and short kinds, but 
mostly inclined to the latter. From- hence, aft 
along that fine coast called the ; Lothiansy you 
meet with- no sheep except a few to breed fat 
lambs from for Edmburgh-market : For our 
northern neighbors seem to have- full employ- 
ment for all their Uvel fields to prod ace eori| 
for home consumption. Even Fifeshiro', Angus 
and the Mearns, afford few of these kinooent 
creatures* And when we ascendthe Grampian 
Hills, we do not find them so plentifully stock- 
ed with sheep, as the southern hills of this king- 
dom* Every body who has visited ^these moun- 
tains, must have perceived this to be owing to 
the pasturage being worse in quality and less m 
quantity than the southern Kills* ' It 19 here, 
however, that we first meet with tfre^ifcth dis- 
tinct breed of sheep that we have tfoticed in thifr 
island* I know nothing of the De>tfnshire Weed* 
called Dartmore Natts : nor was I evet-in Corn- 
wall, or very Httle in Wales.; but most of the 
other parts I have been often in* And as it iriajr 
add some weight to what has been -said of stock*, 
particularly sheep, which hav*terwajte he*n my 
favourite or hobby-horse, and to the ht««dJ»g. 
of which I have paid considerable attention for- 
many years; lean assure my readers; that T 
have repeatedly visited most of the sheep-breed- 
ing counties in England, especially Lincolnshire, 
and the adjoining midland counties, where I ap-r 
jprehend the best and most profitable kinds of 
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aheep are bred} and* where the breeders have 
•been at more pains than in any other part of this 
island. Whatever crossed X have seen from Lin* 
^olnshire tups, in general did harm, -while on 
tbe -contrary the Leicestershire ones did great 
service. I* is true, the former generally im- 
, proved the wool in weight, but constantly inju- 
red the carcase in form : the sheep were longer 
in making fat, and the mutton worse in quality* 
The Lincolnshire sheep are in general a very 
lender, kind, and unfit for most other counties* 
.Amongst these attentive breeders I have spent 
weeks and months in different years, and used 
.eve^y fair means to. gain information of the art 
and mystery of breeding cattle and sfteep.~ -*. 
JBut, to return to the mountains of Scotland—* 
The breed of sheep ws are about to describe, 
differ from the others in tlie smallness of their 

. size,^many of them, when fed, weighing no 
more than six, seven, or eight pounds per quar- 
. ter- I have heard that there is a breed of sheep 
in Shetland, not more than 3 or 4 lbs. per quar- 
ter ; but the greatest difference is in the faces 

' of these, being a sort of dunnish or tanned col- 
our, and the wool being variously mixed, and 
streaked black, brown, red, and dun or tanned : 
they have no horns. Dr. Anderson, the inge- 
nious author of the essays on agriculture, in- 
clines to think that this breed is descended from 
or crossed by the Spanish sheep, which he sup- 
poses might be introduced when the Spanish ar- 
mada suffered upon these coasts. Their mutton 
is very sweet, and some of the wool exceedingly 
fine, which, with the variegated colours, 

.strengthens Dr. Anderson's opinion. However, 
I am inclined to think tliem too tender andde- 

. licate a breed for these .mountains ; and shall 
not wonder if they are a few years afterwards 
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driven out by that hardy race of mountaineers 
before described, and known by the title of short 
sheep ; a breed, I apprehend* the best adapted 
of all others in Great Britain, for r lingey or 
heathy mountains, and cold exposed situations ; 
and if so, what a pity they cannot be clothed 
with a finer and more valuable fleece. There is 
no doubt but this might be improved, because 
it is scarce possible to make -it coarser. Some 
trials from the Dishly breed have been made 
about Moffat in Annundale, at the request of that 
sensible and worthy nobleman the earl of Hope- 
toun ; but I am very sorry to hear, that - not- 
withstanding the influence and earnest solicita- 
tions of his lordship, the breeders are exceed- 
ingly averse to it,—-do and say every thing they 
can to lessen the merit of these trials,— and like 
ignorant people, are quite prejudiced against 
every kind of sheep except their own. But, . 
perhaps, the laudable and spirited endeavours of 
that active nobleman his grace the duke of Buc- 
cleugh may have a better effect, — who ever at- 
tentive to the good of hfs country, has also been 
making similar trials amongst his numerous 
tenants in the neighborhood of Langholm. And 
if no other should, I hope the industrious mr. 
Malcomb* will not leave this very important 
matter short. 

L 

THE SEVENTH OR HEREFORDSHIRE BREED. 

I had divided the sheep into six distinct 
breeds only ; but was advised to make the Here- 
fordshire sheep a seventh species, though in my 
own humble opinion they are only a variation of 
the Dorsetshire breed ; and which variation has 

* A respectable tenant belonging to bis grace the 
iuke of Buccleugb) living near Langbolm* 
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taken place probably from attending to the fine- 
ness of the wool, in preference to every thing 
else : for, why might not this variation happen 
in the Dorsetshire breed or kind by attending 
to fine light wool, as well as the Lincolnshire 
have varied from their kind by attending to the 
growing of strong heavy wool? if true in the one 
case, I see no reason why it may not be in the 
other* Indeed I have no doubt but the Tees* 
water or Durham sheep, were originally from 
the same stoek or tribe as the Lincolnshire 
breed ; but by attending to size, Sec. rather than 
wool, they have, by pursuing that idea, become 
quite a. different species or breed of the same 
kind. 

But, to return to the Herefordshire sheep.—. 
As the late worthy baronet sir Charles Turner 
was so kind a few years ago as to inclose me an 
account of this breed of sheep and management 
from a gentleman of that county, I cannot da 
better than give it in his own words. 

AN ACCOUNT OF HEREFORDSHIRE RYE LAND 

SHEEP. 

Queri ks. — What sort of ground are the .sheep 
• bred on ?— bow are the lambs wintered— on 
. hay or green fodder ?— at what age are the 

sheep killed, — what weight of flesh—ditto of 

wool,— and common price ?— how are the 
. lambs, summered—how the sheep, whether 

on commons or inclosures ? 

" Any sort of dry sound land that is healthy, 
for other sheep i but this sort will not require so 
good keeping as large sheep, and will pick the 
fallow 3 cleaner ; I suppose double the quantity 
may be kept, either on fallow, stubble, or poor 
pasture-land. 

" The lambs, when weaned from the ewes, 

Fa. 
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about midsummer, are put upon old clover and. 
ryegrass* or dry pasture-land, and wintered the 
tame, except snow or very severe weather, 
when they have a tittle hay or pease-halm ; ob- 
serve, not to give the lambs very good keeping 
after they have been from the ewes a month* 
till winter, when they will require better keep* 
ing, old clover, wheat stubble, or dry pasture ; 
and the oftener their pasture is changed, the 
better. 

- « The wethers are generally put from the 

store-sheep at Michaelmas when they are past 

three years old, kept well during the winter, and 

slaughtered fat the next summer at four years 

old. Some turn them to feed sooner, but that is 

when the stock is too large for the- keeping* 

The sheep certainly feed better at four years old 

than sooner, and the flesh better;. indeed they 

are put to feed at any time of the year that suits 

the owner, but should be near fat before winter 

(or turned off to feed as above) : then they are 

put to turnips or good dry pasture, and changed 

often ; sometimes kept in the house, and fed 

with hay and oats, with some water always in a 

treugfc by them ; which last is expensive) but 

the mutton excellent, the weight of the flesh from 

SO to 80 pounds. A Ryeland sheep that will 

weigh 50 lb. when good fair mutton, is often 

fed till he weighs 80 lb.— The store-sheep, that 

have the finest wbol are kept lean ; and the stock 

together, upon an average, produce about I 1*4 

lb. each sheep, worth about 18d* orSod. per lb. 

last year it brought 2s. per lb. The wethers 

produce from 2 to 3 lb, each, and worth from 

15 to 18d. per lb. If the store-sheep are better 

kef>t, they grow larger, and produce more wool, 

but inferior in quality;" 

" The lambs I have mentioned above, till they 
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uvea year old, when they will pasture with the 

flock; only they should not be put in the sheep* 

cott by night, and, if convenient, should be kept 

a little better. The store-sheep, except yearlings 

and two-year-olds, upon the corn-farms; and 

where the wool is finest, are put in the sbeep-cott 

by night, and all the year round, and their 

cratches filled with pease-halm, wheat-straw, 

barley-straw, or any other dry food, which they 

eat and make dung of: the dung enables the farm* 

ers to raise good crops of barley, &c. and the 

sheep pasture by day, on old clover and rye-grass, 

dry pasture, fallow, stubble, &c. but are always 

kept very lean, and graze quite short : when 

there is not convenience of putting them in the 

sheep- cott by night all the year, they do it from 

the beginning of winter till April or May, when 

the lambs are able to lie out by night. The ewes 

must be kept in by night at the eaning time, and 

when the lambs are very young, or the cold 

nights will kill the lambs, their wool is so very 

short; but if they are healthy, at a week or fort* 

night old they will bear to be, out at night." 

" The sheep are pastured upon commons, open 
fields, or inclosures, provided the land is dry 
•and healthy for sheep, and when there is no 
conveaiency of putting them in a sheep-cott by 
night at eaning time. The sheep must not be 
quite the finest sort of wool, but mixed with a 
stronger wool : it will then be more in quantity, 
though about 2d. a pound less in value : and if 
the ewes can be oat of doors, the lambs bear 
the cold better ; but if they cannot be put in the 
house at that time, should be seen often, and 
put where they are best sheltered from the cold." 
* Mr. Pye, a Herefordshire farmer, also told 
me that the store or keeping-sheep are put into 
eotfs at night, winter and summer, and in win* 
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ter foddered in racks with , pease-halm (straw) 
barley-straw, &c. in very bad weather with hay. 
These cotts are low buildings quite covered over, 
and made to contain from one to » five hundred 
sheep, . according to the size of the farm, sheep- 
walk, or flock kept. The true Herefordshire 
breed are properly called Ryeland sheep, from 
the land formerly being thought capable of pro* 
ducing no better grain than rye, being a tract 
of very poor land, but now found capable of pro- 
ducing almost any kind of grain.— They, give on* 
ly 12 1-2 lb. to the stone of wool, which was 
sold last year (.1784) for 24s. and mr.Pye never 
remembered it being sold for. above 253. whicH 
is a higher price by much than any other wool 
I know of in these islands. 

There is a polled breed of sheep in Devonshire, 
which may be an eighth sort : but as 1 am un- 
acquainted with tli em, shall say nothing more 
about them. They are called Dartmore Natts. 
Natt is to be understood for polled, humbled, or 
without horns. 

It is curious enough in travelling through the 
different counties in this island, how highly sat- 
isfied in general, and convinced, each separate 
district is of having the best stock ^for accord- 
ing to the vulgar phrase, every distinct county 
has ( the best in England. 1 Self-satisfied with 
this narrow illiberal idea, they rest contented, 
without a wish for further improvement, until 
some one adventurer of a more enterprizing 
spirit than his neighbors, led on by an unknown 
impulse, makes his way into a tlbtant part of the 
kingdom, where he unexpectedly is struck with, 
a breed of neat cattle or sheep, &c. confessedly 
superior to any at home, or that he had ever 
seen before. After proper consideration, h« 
buys or hires some of these, benefits the neigh- 
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borhood where he lives, by the introduction of a 
more valuable breed of animals than they had 
hitherto been acquainted with, which by degrees 
spread through the= country. ; ' J - 

The author cannot illustrate the above in a 
better or stronger manner, than by the relation 
of an anecdote concerning himself, which tho' 
disgraceful at the period which it happened, 
proves the misfortune of a narrow education and 
illiberal ideas* * An elder brother of the au- 
thor s and also bred to rural business* more than 
•twenty years; ago, happened to take a journey 
into the midland counties. On his return he 
was relating .with great candor how much bet- 
ter the sheep were* in Leicestershire than any we 
had : — How, sir, replies the present writer in 
rather a contemptuous tone, will you pretend to 
say that there are any sheep to be found so good 
as what We have m this neighborhood ? you must 
not make me believe this neither J — Well, well, 
George, rejoins my elder and truly wiser bro- 
ther, I hope to be able to prevail on my father 
to allow you to go up next year, and I am not 
afraid but you will come home a convert. The 
fact was that George went, and not only return- 
ed, a convert, but, like must turn-coats, a more 
.zealous advocate for the new cause than the old 
tine.' 1 beg the reader's pardon for this digres- 
sion % but I was led to it by reflecting npon the 
Absurdity of narrow minded people in all coun- 
tries, and the hindrance it is to the progress of 
knowledge ; for I am afraid there are many at 
this day as wedded and bigoted to old mistak- 
en opinions as the author was twenty-five years 
.ago.. But if the best and wisest oh men have 
been unable to remove the prejudices and ob- 
stinate opinions of mankind; it may be asked 
what right has one farmer to expect to correct 
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the errors of his brethren be he dver so desirous? 
I answer, as the intention is good, it isto be hop- 
ed it may have name effect* . « .' 

But, as a confirmation of what 1 • hove b?$n 
saying,, allow me to acquaint you whh the ab- 
,surd opinions of many of; oar mare southern 
breeders, from whom we should reasonably 
have expected better, as being nearer the me- 
tropolis, from whence we look for wisdom and 
knowledge. 

A Norfolk sheep-breeder says, sheep should 
be black-faced, and black-legged, and that their 
horns should come out forward, and turn in such 
A manner as you; can see the ears through or 
behind the circle of the "horas* A Wiltshire 
sheep -breeder, on the contrary, says, that sheep 
should have white faces, and white legs, and that 
their horns should oome out backwards, in such 
a manner tbai the ears may be seen before the 
bora 5' But a Sussex breeder insists upon it 
Jjba-t they are both wrong ; because sheep should 
be grey faeed and grey legged, and have no 
horns* Thus you see how perfectly different these 
noted people are in their opinions ; and they 
surely cannot all be right, though they most as- 
suredly think so. But the counties are not 
more, variable in appearance v than the breeders 
are in opinion ; opinions founded in absurdity 
and . repugnant to every principal of common 
sense. Nay, I was&old that the coming out of 
horns an inch nearer, or an inch further from 
the ears of a ram, made at least five guineas 
difference in his price. 

On asking a butcher's wife at Burjrin Suffolk* 
how she sold mutton ?— ^-Five-pence per lb. sir, 
Answered she smartly. And pray, replied I* 
rather surprised at the high price, have you no 
muttoa below £ve-pence 2W-Q, yes, sir, rejoins 
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the honest woman, plenty of* Ltneolnshires at 
4d. and 4 l-2d. but 'We do not account it mutton 
when compared with our Norfolk or Suffolk mut* 
ton. And if I dare speak out my poor opinion* 
they would neither of them b^ccounted mutton 
in many: markets even farther north in ttyia 
island ; the Lincolnshire^ on account of its coarse- 
ness, die other on account of the thinness,- and 
both for having too much bone in proportion' to 
the meat*. For I aver, that no large-boned ani- 
mal will feed so quick, or cover so readily and 
thick with muscular flesh, as one with a small 
bone, if well formed. This is the criterio*,— 
this is the main principal 1 that we found our 
judgement upon respecting 1 all animals which 
are to be fatted for the slaughter or the consump- 
tion of mankind f and we can- justly, say* that 
this judgement is confirmed by more than thirty 
years experience. But, notwithstanding; this as* 
sertion is made with some degree of positifire- 
ness, yet we are not unconscious of its being a 
new. doctrine to the generality of the breeder* i» 
this island, and consequently will appear surprir 
sing* and strange to many old breeders and gra-' 
ziers or ibeders* But I have not a remaining 
doubt, if> they will only make fair candid trials, 
the small bones will win or* gain the priae nine 
times out of ten, or rather every time. Nay, 1 
am inclined w think tMt : the fine small-boned 
true proportioned animal will pay 3 1 -2d. per- 
haps 4d. white the big-boned J one will only pay 
3d!, tor what 'it beats', and- in t*Hrt' proportion. 
When. 1 Assert tbfo, 1 would wish *o- be under* 
stood that I mean from 'the time of • calving* or 
lambing, to the time of killing for the maiket; 
because, permit me to say that JL look upon the 
grazier who buys in and feeds, and he that breeds: 
and feeds those he breeds. as two very  different. 
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people* It isjihe litter of, .these that the: world 
is obliged to for those nice but valuable distinc- 
tions of small-boned animals, excelling large 
boned ones, in feeding. . He sees* watches, and 
examines the varans pushes and improvements 
from the beginning , to the ending ; while the 
grazier who buys in his stock, is easy tn a great 
measure how they are bred»> so long as they pay 
him for feeding. A plain coarse ugly animal 
may pay him more than a fine : well-made one, 
because he buys the coarse one at much less 
price- in proportion, and it is. of little consequence 
to him as an individual: but, to bis country, to 1 
the community at large, it is a. matter of prodi*; 
gious importance, much more than hats inigene* 
ral been thought of; because thet more .meat and 
Jes^bpne ym can t prpduce frpra a given qiiantity 
f of pasturage, of turnips,, cabbage, &c. the better 
surety, and .the more mouths you must feed .*— — 
W.<3lU .bwtigive^me leave to return for a lew mo- 
ments tb the Norfolk or Suffolk mutton, or in~ 
dtfed any of .these sheep, jthat are tp be met. with 
in most of the southern counties:; X mean .all 
those that are formed more like deer, than sheep. 
Do. not be surprised when I tell«ypju, thattaper-* 
Spn wiipihas been bred amongst the sheep in the 
midland counties 1 mean the long wool'd polled 
sheep in .general, and bas never, seen any .of 
these deer-like sheep, unt,il by. accident a jdhcrvje 
happens to: pass the ispiintfyL where. < he lives, 
would ftieveiStak.^ them ( l0j>e sheejx, but would 
SMppope themj.tQ be- a. species brejd between tie 
goafc the ( .4^ c rjt> aiia\,6Qmc forejgfL sheep, i; for 
their tegs, ai^ sp,yer# t lpng, ; and their bodies so, 
exceedingly, small, ; which;, witjh their forge -homis? 
and lojw nec^ giyga tljem an appearance alto- 
gether unqouth, and,; totally different from, the 
polled sheep with longwooj*. Last winter^. \j g/^ 
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we measured the bonis of some of the Norfolk 
and Suffolk rams, and found them from 35 to 
37 inches long, following the turn of the horn, 
mnd 9 or 9 1-2 round at the root or setting; on at 
the head ; and indeed a very formidable appear* 
ahce ten or a dozen of these ' animals make to- 
gether. 

Well, but we were told that these* long-legg'd, 
'long small-bodied sheep 1 are possessed of many 
good qualities that the long wool'dfibeep are^iot* 
In the first place, they are Abetter travellers* 
which I will not deny, for many flodks, travel 
a' round of three, four, or five miles every day* 
-from and to the fold again. This 1 am: willing 
to believe, and it may also be very right ; hut a* 
I never considered exercise conducive ,£o feed- 
, ing', though it may be to health, I shall notadopt 
this* idea. They may want them Ao live long* | 
and if so, they are right to give them proper «t* 
-erdse.* Our's, on the contrary, we, Wish t&he 
-fht as soon as possible,' or in fact never to be 
lean if we can help it, consequently do not; care 
•fcow little exercise they get.*— Secondly, They 
*ky these sheep are less* subject to the itch than 
cur's. This may also be true); and from the 
■steal! quantity of wool they grew, I should think 
ethem easier cured of that .cUaoTder.-^Tbitxllgr* 
-and lastly, They excel 1 our's inquaatity and riph> 
lies* of gravy, what they call -cWret-coHired gra> 
•vy. This I also give up: nor dq I envy theflt: : 
in this mutton at all, for in proportion as your 
ttmtttfn is Hat or lean, in- such ratio 1 believe 
wi4i be the gravy ; the more lead, ithe blacks* or 
daret^olored ; the fatter the mtittoiiv the lighter 
colored and more oil among the. gravy ! .in short, 
the more deer-like the sheep are, as I. said be- 
fore, or the more they incline to venison, I be- 
lieve the* higher: colored the gravy is ; and on 

G 
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the contrary, Ihe more they incline, ta mutton, 
the lighter* colored and more oil. ^d farther, 
the grarymuttou isatwaya open-grained and pqr r 
ous ; the fat mutton, on the contrary, close-grain* 
ed and -firm. 

- And now, mr« reader, you shall be proprietor ^ 

or landlord ; I your tenant and sheep-breeder, 
and that in fact is ray situation* I. will not. ob- 
ject toiyour keeping and eating that land of mut- 
tons and I am sure. you will wjsh better to your 
tenant than find fault with him for branding and 
feeding the fat kind with oily; gravy : for the*!* 
obvious reasons, because you have no ;rent : to 
pay:w-I< have; therefore, though you may in- 
dulge your palate with claret-colored gravy; J am 
«re you will indulge me with the fat gravy , and 
aolid meat' for myself and family, that the; ptoughr , 
| uaen may he able to work for .turnips to feed 
more of this fat ; mutton ; but above all, that I 
mayfbe-able to pay my rent, «and keep the wotf J 

iron* the door* The fact is, mr. reader* on mj. 
landlord, that while the venison mutton pays 3d* 
for breeding and feeding, the other will pay ; 4d. 
And until you, J gentlemen, will make it-our^n* 
*d*es£ to produce the former, .we certainly shall 
produce 4he latter ; : because it clearly, is, alfcl «#- 
<er will be the interest of the farmer and breeder, 
to pursue that/mode which turns to. the best ac- 
-oount, that culture which produces the most 
profitable crops* and to. produce those animals 
which pay <th* mt^t . for what they eat. . A&k the 
pitman,* ihet keelman, .the wool -comber,* the 
weaver, ' the ' fabricators of metals, and all time 
various but valuable classes of, manufacturers 
(Which abound in different parts oftjiisj, island* 
w^ich of the two kinds of mutton they;p?efe t r)? 
would they, not readily answer, take you the lean 
feeat, large-boaed, and black gravy, but give 
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fcvthe' sm*lI-bon$d<fat mutton* with oil s.winH 

mii'tfg rn'tfce dish? and are iftot> theae thcmen 
that itistke r%e* greatest* consumption in fat mut- 
ton', fceefJfccT? 1 ' >-.<' ::T' ■: i!.-: ' \ •:-• 

- Ort going to market one day to sell <o«r fat 
she^p, I was overtaken by a gentleman* from 
Scotlahd. Farmer, said t^e; gentleman, . you 
make your sheep so* fat that I could, not eat the 
mu^ttbn. it matters not^ sir* replied I; became 
We- have plehty of customers! for:. this/ kind of 
mutton'; and allow- me tc* sayy kuisi very fafctpp? 
that the great consumption does nofcdependikpon 
such as you. Up«n my wordi sir, said he, I Re- 
lieve you are. very right. In exact proportion 
as your breed -of "sheep approaches to* the fat 
kind, the mutton is not only marbled, or mixta* 
with fat in the leafr or Iyer, but the mutton, is 
covered with fat over every part. On the con- 
trary, the other- sort only covers with fat vety 
partially on particular places, and little ov.nong 
mixed with the lean: if it did, it would be a 
misfortune, because the gravy would be spoiled* 
But I had almost forgot one reputed excel- 
lence of the gravy sheep : it is said they die full- 
er of fat on the inside. I grant they do j but 
dispute its being an excellence upon the whole* 
I will endeavor to explain myself* It is a weH 
known f&ct td all experienced feeders or gra- 
ziers, that those animals which i lay the fat on 
Quickest on the outside, have the least within in 
proportion ; but then they, are the very sort that 
pay the 1 most for keeping; and consequently, 
that sort that pay the most for keeping, though 
they have the leas fet en the inside, excel those 
that have more fet within* in exact proportion as 
they pay more .in afciven time rfor what they 
eat. But? some will say the butcher has the 
most profit upon those that tallow- beat, or lay 
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the fat tiithfn* ..* I say not ; because if you wiM 
allow the butcher* the same profit tipon the quick 
ffeedefsv or those/that put the fat upon, the out* 
side, he will always buy these, because he can 
sell -two joints for One : 'and surely you can af- 
ford to do this to the butcher* But the fact is, 
the butcher can always buy these lean lumber- 
ing coarse animals, that lay little fat without, 
and miich within, for so much less per stone 
that they afford him a profit. But surely this 
lean be .no inducement to either breeding or 
feeding them ;< consequently' no excellence, but 
the contrary. Perhaps some readers may think 
I have dwelt longer upon these dry disquisitions 
than was necessary ; but I flatter myself the ex- 
perienced reader wiU excuse me, when he re- 
flects of what great importance it is to the 
Community at large, and individuals in particu- 
lar, to breed useful rather than unuseful animals. 
I confess thisiconskleration made me very solic- 
itous to impress the idea strongly upon the minds 
of -my brother breeders : For, if ope species of 
wheat, of oats, barley or of turnips, Sec. are 
better worth pro pogating than another, surely 
It will hold good in animals ; and there can be 
no doubt that - the mbre it is considered, the 
inore it will be attended to* < 

i will beg leave to make a few remarks on 
&tef and mutton; when exposed to sale in pieces 
oh the shambles or stall. When we consider 
that the difference between what is called the 
cdarse and fine, or the. best and worse parts of 
beef when cut dp, is not lessrthan one hundred 
per cent, of what vast consequence > then: must 
it be to the breeder to prorogate those, cjtttle that 
have the greatest proportion rof these valuable 
parts 1 and If I am right in whafrl said before, 
it will follow, that the small-boned true-propor- 
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^ioned cattle are the. very sort that produce more 
fine than coarse, that lay their fat upon the valu- 
able parts, and always feed in much less time 
than the big-boned coarse sort. 
, But it is not so with mutton : the difference 
in value between one joint of mutton and ano- 
ther is scarce worth naming* In different parts 
of the kingdom, they give a preference to par- 
ticular joints,; but the variation is seldom more 
than a farthing or halfpenny per pound at.most. 
Nevertheless it is still right for the breeder to 
pursue that 'species which pay most for what 
they eat ; and these, I appreheild, will always 
be found, to be the small-boned true -iprn^eji 
sheep, as described before : for, they not only 
produce the finest-grained mutton, but mprc of 
it in a gi/en tjme, in proportion to offaljthan 
any other sort of sheep I know ©f.—But in 
speaking of offal here, I wo.uld be understood 
to mean further than "what the butchers gener- 
ally do. By offal they mean hide and tallpw on- 
ly in neat cattle, or skin and tallow in sheen, and 
so on : but by offal in this place, I would take 
Jn not only, hide or skin, and tallow, but*' bones, 
boms, pelts in sheep*, blood, guts, arid garbage, 
and even .wool arid hair. And, however, new 
the idea, 1 believe it will In general be found, 
that the truer and finer the form of an animal, 
the better quality, and greater the quantity of 
fiesh 'when fatted; and in proportion not only 
less hide or skin and tallow, but less bone, Wrh, 
pelt, blopd, guts, and garbage, and' even wool 
a,nd hair; and on the contrary, the clumsier 
and coarser the form, the flesh will in general 

* There is sometimes not less than 20 Ifr. wight 
difference between the pelts of outsort of sheep and 
another, between the fine thin pelt and the thick.  
coarse gummy one* 
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bt ctf JHftWttf q^lity and rc*s in cfcatitity whtrt 
fdtt^d ; afftd in eiact proportion, not dirty more 
hide* orslin arid tallow, but more bone, horn, : 

tJ^on'tlhis principle, suppose two bullocks or 
tWo s/hefcp aire fatted together, no matter whe- 
ther upon pasture, clover, turnips, or what you 
please; the one as remarkable for Coarseness as' 
ftie other for fineness, or in any proportion you: 
Will, it ? Will always hold good in that proportion ; 
and admitting the coarse one eats only as much 
as the other, though f have no doubt of his eat- 
ing more, Still a considerable part of his food 
ihudtf £o v to the support of more hide or pelt, 
bones; &c. while the others food Is principally 
converted into animal flesh ; which flesh, on an 
Average, call only worth 3d. per pound, I am 
afraid the horns, bone, pelt, &c. are not worth 
above a farthing per lb* consequently a very 
great loss to the community. Indeed the hide 
of a bullock is sometimes worth as much per lb. 
as. his flesh ; and particularly firm strong hides, 
what are generally called leather hides, are 
Worth more, perhaps 6d. per lb ; but then these 
very thick hides almost generally cover a very 
slow feeding carcase. And though the coarse' 
hairy wool is always worth something per lb. 
yet that coarse hairy wool cannot grow but up- 
on a thick gummy pelt, which necessarily cov- 
ers a coarse-grained slow-feeding 'Carcase of 
mutton. The pelt itself, though perhaps from 
15 to 25 lb. weight (nay some have been known 
to weigh 30 , lb. or more) not worth more than 
2d. or 3d. for the thinner the pelt, the more 
valuable. 

The folding of sheep in many parts of this 
island; is looked upon as a matter of considera- 
ble consequence to the farmer. I confess I can** 
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<*ot see \tm so ad v*ntageofi*r alight; but as it 
is a piatter I have not experienced in a very 
great degree, I would be cautious of condemn 
ing a practice so universally used in many of the 
sheep-breeding counties tnrthis kingdom. How* 
ever» so far as we can go with safety, we may 
venture to mate a lew observations ; and these 
observation* 1 wteild wish to he understood as 
respecting single farms only, exclusive of any 
right of ootnmonage r or adjacent open fields* 
&c. — If your farm is inclosed, or put only into 
shifts, of any other divisions, it matters not* 
we must suppose your flocks depastured upon 
Home part of the farm, for instance say the field 
A, and are folded every night upon B ; now I 
think in proportion as they enrich B, they must 
rob or impoverish A, or if they eat all day up* 
on the field C, and lodge at night in D, it is the 
same thing, and so on wherever they eat and 
sleep* Only I will admit it a convenience, and 
a present advantage, that supposing B field fal- 
low and intended for turnips, fcc. while perhaps 
you have not a sufficiency of manure to spread 
upon it all ; in that case, folding your stores 
sheep upon the fallow, is perhaps getting you a 
crop of turnips where they might not otherwise 
be had ; for well I know, that it is not easy to 
get turnips upon many grounds without manure, 
and this matter we frequently have practised, 
though still it is * robbing the church to thatch 
the choir.' But if you have a common field, 
near, be doing with all my heart, and rob on, 
for somebody will be doing it for you if you do 
it not* However, if the common, open field, &c* 
be at a considerable distance, you perhaps lose as 
much as you gain ; for marching sheep to and 
from their pasture several miles every day, must 
necessarily hurt them much ; and if this is to 
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be the case* I suppose the deer-like tbin .sheep 
may be the best. for this purpose, as being prob- 
ably better able to bear the fatigue of travelling 
day by, day. Nevertheless, (he polled long-wool? 
ed sheep are employed on this ; service in diffe- 
rent parts of this island. 

- The. :. aheep-breede.es upon the Yorkshire 
Wolds, fold these kind ot sheep on their fallows. 
in many places <, from Lady day to Michaelmas* 
Likewise, a particular friend of mine, mr. Ben- 
jamin .Sayle of Wentbridge. near Doncasjtejc, 
folds his ewe-flock upon both grass and fallow, 
and travels them about three miles a day : and 
fe*w pee pie I believe have shewn fatter sheep 
than he: has ; his. ewes when fatted after haying 
been folded .while a breeding flock* as well as 
the descendents of these .ewes. It is no, un- 
common thing for. mr* Sayle to sell his fatew^s 
in the latter end .of May and in June, in Wake- 
field market, from thirty-six to .forty shillings a 
piece, without the wool : and 1 hope he will ex- 
cuse me, when I say that this same spirited 
breeder has given mr, Bakewell as high as fifty 
guineas for the use of a ram for one season only* 
I should not have taken the liberty of saying 
so much of lb is respectable breeder, and his val- 
uable sheep ; but because I do think he has 
more merit than any other sheepbreeder 1 know 
of, on account of breeding the • most valuable 
sheep in proportion to the land they are bred 
upon : For every body that knows WenthiJl 
will admit that there are very few worse sheep- 
walks in England, where polled sheep are kept ; 
and those that know it pot, will, lam persuaded 
iind it. so on enquiring- In my opinion,, the 
merit of the Dkhly or Bake well's breed, has not 
in many places been more fully proved than un- 
der the management of mr. Sayle* It is Uue 
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that they have been most successfully tr|ed m 
much colder situations, and some hundred of 
miles further norths but infio place. I kaow <af 
where the summer pasture $ft of ao bad£%ind 
of herbage. . ..,.-♦.,. ^ 

In speaking of the importance of improving 
the breed of these animals we have been treat- 
ing of) some of my friends, in the warmth of 
their hearts, have been led to say, that if those 
animals were improved every where in this isl- 
and to such a pitch asrwe find them (I. am sor- 
ry to say) in a few hands only, and every corn- 
er of the cultivable parts of this island managed 
in the same spirited garden-like manner that we 
meet with in some small districts here and there, 
Great Britain would be made capable of sup- 
porting three times, the number of inhabitants 
«s at present. But, without being too sanguine, 
suppose we could support only twice as many 
more, if instead of ten we could maintain twen- 
ty millions of people, only think what an amaz- 
ing .affair it wouW^e ! and that this might be 
-done in time there can be but little doubt, very 
little doubt . indeed. If to : the most spirited cul- 
tivation of the ground, and most approyed 
methods of breeding the apimals we have been 
recommending) equal attention was paid to float? 
ingj jtaoding, or watering of guasstground* in 
every part of this island} wherever the situation 
will admit, perhaps I shall not say too much if 
I say that there are very few parts of this island 
but may in some degree be benefitted by this 
most useful, tho' 1 am afraid hitherto little un- 
derstood improvement, especially in the north 
parts of this kingdom : and many parts mig&t 
ha*e water conveyed over them, on a \ery eXr 
tensive scale, and to very great advantage * for 
every little brook or rivulet js capable pf being 
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ttirAwiToter the adjoining grounds more or lew 
in proportion toi their descent ; the more des- 
cent the rnohi Jand yoti cdn overflow. 
"' This 'matter will perhaps appear of greater 
magnitude than people in general are aware of} 
the more it is examined \ for I apprehend it may 
be said to lay at the foundation of most improve- 
ments !n agriculture, and to be the mainspring 
to all the 1 rest : because, if manure is accounted 
the primum 'mobile in husbandry, (and few peo- 
ple f believe will Idfcriy the truth of the observa- 
tion), I apprehend it will be found that this same 
Watering ofthtegrtound is, and may be made 
the source of more valuable manure than -any 
thing else I know of. But what renders it stilt 
-more inestimable i*, that it draws' this manure 
4rom materials which without this process would 
be entirely lost, -or next to if$ because those 
riches that are'prdductive of such astonishing 
effects as the turning Water over land has, are 
conveyed unobserved down* those streams to the 
sea, and consequently lost in that vast collection 
of waters. Now, the watering of land in a prop- 
er manner, not only raises an amazing crop of 
hay, but springeatage and lattermath, edishes, 
fog, or foggages, as they are differently called in 
different parts of this island. This hay again 
properly consumed, makes a large annual return 
in dung or manure, which you can employ to 
great advantage on such parts of your farm as 
most need it, because your watered meadow 
requires no other help but repeating the same 
process as often as necessary, while it repays 
your expence and toil in the most grateful man- 
ner, by plentiful and certain crops of hay year 
after year, i*nd, instead of exhausting, becomes 
richer, or more productive. 

I am WeU informed, that upon the watered 
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meadows in<SomerBttsbiw; they c^l^ujat^ twen- 
ty shillings per. acre, upon the . sprjngreat^ge + 
then grow a ton and a half or two to#s jof hay 
upon each acre, beside the lattermatb or after* 
eatage. The way they reckon is tin*; an acre 
will keep eight ewes and lambs, wfiicji, at six- 
pence, per week each -couple, is four- shilling*: 
they eat it five weeks before lading it .in for. mea- 
dow? which makes the twenty shillings a decent 
.return;; this exclusive qf all, t(>e rfjat. . ;v , : , 
j _B^t in many of the southern ?an4 south-west- 
ern, counties, they; employ • water upon their 
lajads to.jas much advantage* as in, Somerset- 
.shire«-— rrAtDishleiy^ mx. Bakeweil has improv- 
ed a considerable tract of poor cqW land, be* 
,yond any thing I ever saw* pr could fcave con- 
ceived, by tWLs, fame, jupde of improvement ;-«- 
and, ever .ready to communicate feis knowledge 
to : the publipfbe basle(t prpof-piece* in different 
'parts of bis meadows, i# order .to convince peo- 
ple of. the great importance and utility of thp 
.kind of improvement ^-^particularly, in one part 
he has been at the pains to, divide a rood of 
ground into twenty e.qua) divisions, vi^« tfWp 
perches in each piece, H ia so, ^ej^ijveijL ,that 
they can water jlhfcfinib a»d. J£a#e f tfts, s$eond 
uawatered.; or, misath/e^ first aad> water the se- 
rcond, and sq on through all the twenty divisions, 
.by which com trivaiice,; you. shave ^e fairest and 
most unequivocal proofs of the go#d : effect of 
improving ground by watering-* And aa jar* 
Bake well, is so kind a* to^bewtbis^xp^ment- 
stal part to any .gentlemaife - 1 cannot hjelp thinfc- 
ipg it Tfeell worth the : while of' t^e curious, and 
nhose that have leisure, to visit this extraordina- 
ry place* where they, will see many, tilings wor- 
thy Uieir attention and inspection beside water- 
ing meadowa. ..And thg#e< tfeat, wish to know 
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the art of watering tend without gottigtosee <*» 
will do well to read mr. George Boswell's trea* 
'tise oft watering meadows, low lands, ke. where 
they wiH see that matter explained in a very sa» 
tisfactory maimer. 

It is totally out of my way to meddle with po- 
litical matters r but I hdpe I shall not advance 
too far when I say it would perhaps turn to much 
'better account, 1 if instead* of plan ting colonies, 
and conquering provinces,' bur great folks' Would 
turn their attention hot only to the improvement 
of our fisheries, hut in promoting the cultivation 
of every acre of cultivable land in these king- 
doms, as well as the improvement of the most 
Vamable breeds "of animals* ' And in ordertd pro- 
mote this matter to its greatest extent, it would 
be proper to have experimental farms in one or 
'more parts of these islands, at thef expense of 
government, with pfdper superintendaots, and 
servants Under them,* to* make every consistent 
'trial in the Various walks of cultivation, so as to 
ascertain which are' the best modes ; as well as 
a breeding farm or" farms,! urfder proper tegula- 
tions, so as to ascertain/, by proper trials and 
'comparisons, • which are the most valuable '*scnj- 
'mate, and 5 best worth attending to by our farm- 
ers and breeders in their different situations, in 
every part of 'these islands \ because if we put 
the lands in this island into four divisions, vj«. 
from nothing to 'five shillings per acre, -from 
five to ten shillings, 4&>m ten to fifteen, and from 
fifteen to twenty, supposing whatever is above 
tfifc last rent tb be'adapted rkther to gracing than 
brecdthg'and cultivation : this being the- sup- 
posed case, we can *only -have occasion for four 
different species of neat cattle and sheep —But 
some may natbrally 'enough say, > that there are 
variety of soils, such as clay and sand, fee* We 
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will say, that they will require five or sir differ* 
ent species of stock ; but if I was to hazard a 
conjecture I should incline to think that it will 
be found upon trial even fewer still will do*—* 
but whoever is acquainted with, or has attended 
to the varieties of stock in this island, will find 
(I will venture to say) instead of five or six spa* 
cies of neat cattle or sheep, five or six and twen- 
ry variations or more of both kinds. Neverthe- 
less, 1 dare say my intelligent readers will ad- 
mit, that the same kinds of stock which will do 
upon the mountainous and high parts of Scot* 
land, will also, do upon the mountainous and 
high parts of Wales and England* Likewise, 
those sorts which suit the lower hills of Scotland 
and the north of England, will also suit in 
Wales ; and I should imagine on the York- 
shire and Lincolnshire Wolds, as well as the 
D,owb8 on the South of JEngland : For, I appre- 
hend, downs and wolds are only different names 
for the same kind of rising grounds : and sure- 
ly those sorts of stock which will answer the end 
best in the low lands, plains or campaign parts 
in one quarter of the island, will also answer the 
end best in those parts in every other quarter. 
If this train of reasoning be just, it would seem 
as though we shall only have occasion for a very 
few variations of stock : and what these varia- 
tions should be, I apprehend attention and ap- 
plication, joined to a few years experience, will 
alone discover.* 

* Since the above was printed, I find that I have 
been in a mistake with regard tot be opinion attribu* 
ted to Dr. Anderson, (page'SsJ concerning sbeep % 
nvbicb I embrace, t be first opportunity of correcting. 
I now understand that tbat gentleman belteues tbat 
tbe native sbeep of the scottisb islands and northern 
districts of Scotland are a distinct breeds in many 

H 
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Swine tire the fourth kind of domestic an* 
inals which we design here treating of. These 
creatures, though in many respects disagree** 
We, are of considerable importance to the com* 
munrty at large, and to farmet* in particular i 
and in no- instance perhaps feat nature shewn 
her fecdnomy more than in this race of ani- 
mals, whose stomachs seem a receptacle for 
every thing which other creatures refuse, or 
but for these would be frequency entirely wast* 
ed. They industriously gather up, andgreedi* 
ly devour, what would otherwise be trodden un- 
der foot and lost* The refuse of the 'fields, the 
gardens, the barns, and the scullery, to them k 
a feast* 

The most- numerous breed of hogs in this is- 
land, is that excellent kind generally known by 
the name of the Berkshire Pigs, now spread 
througtralmost every part of England, and some 
places of Scotland. They are in general red- 
dish brown, with black spots upon them, large 
ears hanging over their eyes, short-legged, 
small boned, and exceedingly inclined to make 
readily fat. The surprizing weight that some 
of these hogs have been kd to, would be altogeth- 

respects different from the sheep of Spain; and in 
particular, tbqt the nuool of these sbeep is much more 
remarkable for a peculiar silky softness, tban tbat 
of Spain, or any other wool found in Europe tbat be 
has bad occasion to observe* This wool is to be 
found, be thinks, considerably finer in the filament^ 
of a much longer staple, and not so much crisped at 
the Spanish wool. The sheep themselves are of a 
much smaller size tban ttott of Spain, and arc 
found of various colours, as I have remarked above. 
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er incredible if we had it not so veil attested.-* 
Mr. Young, in one of bis tours, gives an ac» 
count of one in Berkshire, which was fed to 81 
•tone and same odd pdunds, which i had often, 
before heard of when in the south of England, 
But as I was some time ago favoured by a cor* 
respondent, with an account of an extraordinaiy 
pig which was killed in Cheshire, I will beg 
leave to transcribe it in his own words* * On 
noonday the 54th of January 1774, a pig fed by 
mr. Joseph Lawton of Cheshire was killed, which . 
measured from the nose to the end pf the tail, 
three yard* eight inches, and in height four feet 
five inches aad a half ; when alive, it weighed 
12 cwt. 2 qrs. 10 lb. when killed and dressed, it 
weighed 10 cwt. 3 qrs. 11 lb, or 86 stones 1 1 lb. 
averdu poise. This pig was killed by x James 
Washington butcher at Congleton in Cheshire/ 
. There was a breed of large white pigs, with 
very large ears hanging over their eyes, which 
n few years ago were very common in many 
parts of Yorkshire and Lancashire. They were 
'very plain thin aukward hogs, with . very long 
legs ; but what distinguished them more, was 
two wattles or dugs, not unlike the teats of a cow's 
udder, which hung down from their throats 
one on each side. But this unprofitable kind 
have now almost every where given place to the 
more valuable breed which we have just been 
speaking of, and which, like Aaron's rod, bids 
fair to swallow up all the rest Indeed the Chi- 
nese or black breed will always be valuable, espe- 
cially for roasting pigs and porkets ; and though 
they do not feed to any great weight, yet they 
fatten amazingly fast, and afford the sweetest 
bacon, which has gained the preference every 
where amongst the nice-eating people Indeed 
those that have not been accustomed to the very 
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fat bacon in the southern and midland counties, 
the very sight of it is enough to a person with a 
delicate stomach, who cannot behold the very fat 
part of it without almost sickening, while . the 
people in those counties eat it at all times of the 
day : I have frequently seen them breakfast up- 
on it. 

The black breed are deservedly in great es- 
teem, and would be much more so if they were 
not such a mischievous face : for the most at- 
tentive herding (or tenting, as they call it in 
some parts of the south) can scarcely keep them 
from your fields of corn, pease or potatoes ; no- 
thing' will secure them, except walls or good 
paling* 

I know of only one other breed of pigs in 
these islands that I have observed, and these are 
the Highland or irish breed, a kind no otherwise 
worth naming but for distinction's sake ; for I 
am satisfied whoever is acquainted with the 
Berkshire or black breeds, will never throw 
those aside for these : they are a small thin- 
formed animal, with bristles standing up from 
nose to tail, and exceeding bad th rivers. We 
met with considerable herds of them upon the 
moors in different parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland, picking up the wild berries, especially 
about Thurso in Caithness. 

I have seen the same kind of pigs in diffe- 
rent parts of Ireland. It is a little extraordina- 
ry that the people of that very fine. fertile island, 
should not have hitherto paid more attention to 
the breeding of stock. I have just mentioned 
their pigs : their cattle I took some notice of 
before ; therefore shall beg leave to add a few 
words in this place in regard to their sheep, a 
pretty large sample of which 1 saw at the great 
fair of Ballinasloe, where the collector of the 
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4©H* told roe that there were $5,000 shewte at 
XhiX I'MVy+titl that there had often been more. 
SButf lam *©rry to say, that I never saw such 
iti-fotmed u$ty sheep as these ; the worst breeds 
we have !fr^eat*$ritarn are by ranch superior. 
t&ne would almost imagine that the sheep-breed- 
ers In Ireland fcav* taken as much pains to breed 
plain aukwatd sheep, as Wjany of the people in 
l£ng&ttd have to breed handsome ones* I kno# 
nothing to recommend them except their size, 
which nright please some old-fashioned breeders 
who can get no kind of stock large enougtn***- 
But T will 'fetfdeaVOiU' to describe themj and 
leave tiny 'readers to judge for themselves ,^- 
These* sheep are supported by very long thick 
crooked grey legs ;' their heads long and ugly, 
with farge flawing ears, grey faces, and eyes 
sunJt ; necks longhand set oh below the shoul- 
ders ; breasts narrow and short, hollow before 
and behind the shoulders ; fiat sided, with high 
narrow herring-backs ; hind quarters drooping, 
and tail set low. In short, they are in every 
respect contrary to what t apprehend a welU 
formed sheep should be ; and it is to be la- 
mented that more attention has not been paid to 
the breeding of useful stock in an island so fruit- 
fed in pasturage as Ireland. Indeed the same 
mr. Trenches mentioned before, and some o*. 
ther spirited breeders, have, at very great ex- 
pence and hazard, imported bulls, tups and 
stone-horses from England ; and very great im- 
provements have already been made from these 
crosses. 1 saw some of the dependents of these 
sheep; froin the tnglish rams at the above fair ; 
and it Is tfoth extraordinary and pleasing to see * 
how much they exceeded the native breed. But 
a very great bar is put in the way of these is-- 
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landers in the improvement of their, s&eep :— - 
The same law is in full force against exporting 
shee'J) into Ireland, as though they were to s^nd 
them to our natural enemies on the continent* 
I think* it is a real hardship that this division of 
his majesty's subjects cannot have the, fcenefijt 
of improving their breed of sheep without smug- 
gling them over. Application wa$ made to lord 
Harcourt when lord-lieutenant of Ireland, for 
leave to send rams over to Ireland from. En- 
gland, offering very high security, three or four 
times the value of the ram, for its being return- 
ed to England) or, in case of death, "a proper 
certificate to be produced along with his skin, 
ear-marks, &c. but without effect. However, 
to shew that the fault is not in the irish breed* 
ers ; but, on the contrary, to prove that they are 
exceedingly desirous to improve their breeds of 
stock by the help of those from this island, e>«?n 
at an expence that many of our breeders in Grea* 
Britain would grumble at, I will lay before my 
readers an authentic account of a stone -colt and 
some sheep sold at Ballinasloe-fair in the coun- 
ty of Gal way in Ireland, which was given by mr. 
Trench, a gentleman of fortune and character, 
who lives in the neighborhood of Ballinasloe, to 
a particular friend of mine, who was so kind as 
to present it to me. They were sold by auction 
in small lots, the 5th of October, 1770. 

66 ewes sold to different people 
ammounted to - - - - L.1094 

9 rams, ------- 352 

5 ram-lambs, ----- * 29 

1 stone-colt 3 years old - - 170 
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One of these ranis, was sold to col. Pearse at 
52 guineas* , 2 ewes to John Bodkin, at 46 do* 
2 ditto to Bar. Roc h fort at 43 do. a ditto to 
col. Pearse, at 40 do. a ditto to mr. Blake, at 
40 do- 
Since mr. Trench gave the above account to 
the gentleman from whom had it, I have had the 
pleasure of seeing him in Ireland. . I. also met 
with mr. Johnson, brother to the person who said 
the above .goods, who gave me the same relation 
of this affair as mr. Trench did. 

Having now, to the best of my knowledge, and 
according to what I proposed, given an account 
of those domestic animals, in the breeding of 
which our farmers, are so deeply interested in 
particular, as well as the kingdom at large. I 
will beg leave to acjd a few remarks before I 
proceed farther. 

. In the first place, then, it would seem, that 
the largest domestic animals are not the best or 
.most advantageous to the breeder and feeder : 
because we generally find that the large big- 
boned cattle and sheep require more and better 
food in proportion to support and feed them, than 
thdse of a middling size and small bones ; and 
the larger, bigger boned, and clumsier they are 
formed, the more unprofitable they are ; while 
on the contrary, the truer they are formed, and 
the finer the bone, the more profitable, as they 
not only take less food in proportion, but feed 
readier. The beef or mutton is finer-grained, ' 
and sells higher by the pound : it is worth more 
to the consumer than the other, because it affords 
more and better flesh, and less bone. Nay, and 
supposing the poor are under a necessity o/ buy- 
ing the coarse parts in a dear time, it is worth 
more to them in proportion than the coarse of 
the large boned ones ; because, tho' still coarse, « 
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it is finer then the others, and lias less bone : 
in fact it is the cheapest and best eating to the 
rich, to the manufacturer, and to the poor. ' : 

Even* in regard to horses intended for* thei 
draught or saddle, those I presume are the bfit 
in general that are of th« truest proportion' in 
respect to bone, carcase, or formt and of a mid- 
dling size* It may be •admitted that the' great 
auk ward lumbering horses, from 16 to 16 hands, 
may be the* projterest for drays or stage* wag- 
gons. &c. But -we know that size is unfit for the 
saddle, the cart or the plough ; and where one 
is wanted for the former purposes, I suppose five 
are wanted for the latter: perhaps from 14 to 
15 hands are the most serviceable, or, to come 
nearer, I fancy we shall find the best from 14 
hands 2 inches to 1 5 hands 8 inches ; but pet- 
baps it is* not very easy to ascertain this to any 
degree of exactness, nor may it be absolutely 
necessary. 

However, this I think we may venture to as- 
sert, that in those kinds of animals now under 
'our consideration, and perhaps in most' others, 
there is a certain symmetry or proportion of 
parts which are best adapted to a particular size 
in each kind. AH those of each kincl that are 
above this pitch or size, we find dlsproportioned 
^according to the size they attain to ; and in the 
degree that they are advanced beyond this line 
of perfection, we find them less active, less 
strong in proportion, and always less able to en- 
dure hardship or fatigue. We find all great 
horses tire sooner than middling sized ones :— . 
they are slower in motion; they are more sub* 
ject to disorders or complaints, and consequent- 
ly wear sooner out, ** " 

In cattle or sheep we in general find the larg- 
est the tenderest, most liable to complaints, re- 
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quire more and nicer fare, are slow in feeding-, 
and worse butcher -meat when fed ; they stand 
winters or inclement seasons much worse than 
the well. proportioned ones. It is these well-pro- 
portioned handsome animals that we would re* 
commend to the attention of the breeders to 
choose both males and females from if possible, 
or as near to them as may be. * It perhaps has 
been owing to the idea of largeness, or the wish 
to breed the biggest in the different kinds of 
our domestic animals, that has so long prevent* 
ed our breeders from selecting and distinguish- 
ing the most valuable kinds : 'For, so universal 
was this idea, and so much were we blinded by 
it, that we did not perceive which were the most 
valuable animals of each kind. We had no^con- 
ception of any animal being valuable or good 
that was not great- We did not attend to that 
symmetry and proportion which so essentially 
characterise the valuable kinds of each species, 
and which seldom or never fail of being the har- 
diest, best able to bear fatigue, and the best 
thrivers. In short, it was left to this age to 
make those nicer distinctions which constitute 
the able breeder and discerning judge ; which 
the more they are attended to 'and examined, 
the more they will be pursued ; aed in conse- 
quence of which improved notions, our breed- 
ers must now necessarily follow those kinds that 
are most valuable. 

Much has been said of late years about short- 
legged stock being the. best, particularly cattle 
and sheep : nothing would go down once but 
short legs. That little short-legged dwarfish 
breed of sheep so much (though undeservedly) 
run upon a few years ago, are very properly cal- 
led by a considerable breeder, an acquaintance 
of mine, ' the gentlemen's sheep;' for, though 
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to those who are not judges they have a pretty* 
enough appearance, they will not bear examining 
by an attentive and able judge, I mean he who 
judges by his fingers as well as his eyes ;— * 
a method that is out of the gentleman's line^pt 
These originated in Lincolnshire, but are now 
almost entirely disused for very good reasons* 

I would wish' to be cautions in contradicting 
a general notion or received prevailing opinion $ 
but we sometimes find the most prevailing* 
Opinions wrong* For instance, what we have 
just been observing of the largest and biggest- 
boned animals not being the best, though for*- 
merly thought so, and respecting short-legs ; 
tfiough I admit the propriety in a degree, I 
would wish to caution our breeders against the 
extreme. I would have them recollect the old 
proverb, that, all extremes are wrong ; and I 
would beg leave to observe, that the attentive 
breeders of this day have, 1 apprehend, made 
some notable and sensible distinctions in regard 
to there animals that must be fed and elaugh* 
'tered for the use of mankind, viz. between what 
they call essentials and non essentials. They 
give the former title to the' back and sides in 
particular, as well- as the whole proportion of the 
carcase, always taking in the inclination to make 
fat. The non-essentials are the legs, cars, horny, 
tail, &g. and even wool and hides * for, though 
these are valuable in themselves, yet they are 
more to be dispensed with than the back, sides, 
&c. For those breeders and graziers who keep 
their minds open to conviction, and' reason cool- 
ly, say that they have seen good carcases with 
thick or thin hides, under long, short, coarse and 
-fine wool, with long, short, thick or thin horns or 
ears, &c. but that they never saw a good carcase, 
without the back broad and sides round, or wim- 
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out that proportion or symmetry in the earcase 
which we have endeavoured to point out in our. 
descriptions of the bull and ram. Nevertheless* 
1 must observe, that though they have given 
ti^e externals the denomination of non*essen*- 
EKm for distinction's sake, they are not to be 
quite disregarded $. because , notwithstanding 
they are not so essential, yet they are very oft* 
•en. strong marks and indications of good or bad 
thrivers, fee. As for instance, a thick hide sel- 
dom covers a quick-feeding carcase, or a heavy 
fleece a ready-feeding -or fine-grained case of 
mutton. Again, fine, small and straight bones 
in the legs are almost certain signs of a kinto 
breed, and fine grained beef or mutton, &cJKk 
Thus we find the thick pelts and heavy wool in 
Lincolnshire, cover the coarsest-grained mutton 
that we know of ; while a variation of that breed 
in Liecestef shire, highly improved, have con- 
siderably less wool, and very thin pelts, are 
quicker feeders, and mutton as fine-grained and 
sweet as a mountain sheep. 

Though it may seem very extraordinary to 
the incurious and unobserving, yet it is a fact 
well known to the attentive breeder, that in ge- 
neral all our best and most varoabfo kinds of 
stock in England, arc found upon the middling 
and worst grounds, and not upon the best lands, 
as we should naturally imagine : and the rea- 
sons why it is so, are simple and obvious— those 
of the middling and indifferent tracts of country, 
are under the necessity of producing an indus- 
trious and thriving breed of animals: because a 
large tender big-boned kind could not subsist 
upon their keeping, or the produce raised upon 
such lands ; while the good land makes up for 
every deficiency, or at least so far blinds the 
imagination of the unthinking breeder, that he 
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plumes himself upon having stock superior to 
his industrious neighbors, while the merit con- 
sists m the goodness of his land* and the rich* 
ness of his pasturage and produce. ' Satisfied 
with his stock being the largest, he also conchy^ 
that they are the best; while his more aSmc 
and industrious neighbor, from being situated 
in a less fertile soil, is obliged to seek out for a 
hardy thriving breed.-— And this again makes 
me recur to the.Lincolnshire breeders, wh# have 
so long stuck to such coarse unprofitable kinds 
of stock, both cattle and sheep, the pasturage in a 
great part of that county exceeding any other I 

E acquainted with in this island: for, what other 
nty have we, possessed of ground that will 
through summer sufficiently support six, eight, 
and even ten large sheep from 18 to 24 lbs* a 
quarter, upon an acre, or one ox and five large 
sheep ?— nay I was told by some Lincolnshire 
farmers, when dining with them at Lowth, that 
near to Boston (a place 1 never did visit) there 
are some grounds which maintain 15 or 16 sheep 
upon an acre all the summer*. 

* Since the above was written, the author bos vim 
sited that rich fkrt of Lincolnshire above referred, 
to, andjound that the common mode of stocking the 
pastures in thai fertile district is seven sheep and 
half a beast per acre ; that is, m other words, four* 
teen sbeep and one beast on two acres through sum* 
mer 9 and Jive sheep on two acres during whiter. 
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RABBITS 

AND OTHER DOMESTIC ANIMALS . 

\^ OF LESSNOTB. . 

"'As it may be expected from a/ treatise on)}vf 
itoci, or domestic, animals, tjiiat besides horses, 
li'eat cattle, sheep and STvine, soittetbi^g should be 
Said on rabbits, mules) asses, goats, deer, and even 
poultry. For the sake of method,' then/ f shall 
beg leave to say, that though these do come un- 
der the idea of dome&£p ^nim,al9* yet I aa^ps 
myself so totaUyuh^cquaJhtjed 
fve merits* ' that ,it J ' woul<J be Very Wrong . in* . me 
Jto attempt a history oT them* Jndeed^ ar.fars* 
t fiftpW/le^ qf mem are of much" importance io 
l&t'mers \n\ general, though in particular situa- 
tions I .believe they may be» . f ,*'"",. 







.. '* OF." ___,„, 
''"I krtbw^of lafge tracts of j poor tfg&t soils in 
many different 'parts of this Kingdom, that are 
employed in rabbit-warrens, aijj no doubt may 




pJo^ei'ifor'iJd'tne^earfS, we're. poy agai;) cpnvert;- 
feff^ib^abbltiVarrens, from their being convin- 
.firtft tyt*xpc!^encethaiiteseitaie< animals made 
4L*i better ^rctitrto. upon those poor light sorts than 
^Wtfrfouglu^Tflaeed-^Vas'taid that the far of 
*vi rabbit Vas fjiow mu^ch mote valuable, that* 
some yeartf'agdrytitith'e stink of the Lincoln- 
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shire rabbits are particularly estimable) from 
their being mostly ^ilrer-gre^, tte downbeimj 
black and white liairs nicely mixed. 
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v OF JOULES. 

Mules are undoubtedly very hardy creatu^R 
useful in many' situations^ and probably well 
worth breeding by those that understand them. 
1 very, well remember, soim years ago, inju} 
excursion through the low, side of yprkshire^ 
seeing a fine Spanish ass at Beverly,, fourteen 
iauds three inches high, kept ;a§ k walftpui mi 
covered at no less than tsf q guineas a, mjir$» 

•#*- '. • ;• ;-0f x$^«: ,: ;' !; ' ';•/'.'. ..; 

Asses, though rknow.iittle'of^envTe^ .their 
ill-treatment has often excited my compwion f 
¥hese poor creatures are abuse4 ^nd buifette^ 
ton all occasions, put to the'. greatest drudgery 
and hardships, and seem to be equally despised 
by man and beast. ' K is amazing how patient- 
ly they bear with the crueles^ treatment, and 
4rag out a lonj^ Irfeu thbuglj undei; ^iflercfful 
loads, and most barbarous usage. 4 , > „ \. .-, .. f , 

, • : •6*e&x*rai-' i:i,i , !i ' i r l; . ,;! '1 

As to, |p*ts, though I K ve in the. h$igtiwr)iQoa 

trf WOolerf* which is famous fqr l$8ftt-wj*frjft 

^V ttrin^mg in the season, and in whjcji yicinity I 

tsupporemore are bred and 'kept r ihan ipf .anjr 
•*fether part of Engl^nd^ >eM confes^myscjf verjf 
ignorant of their history. I ^m^p^f^'a^ s^rne 
. of the sheep-breeders whq' \fjffi)&l\jpw^$ 

+ Cooler is a small mtfUt^to/onpU^ran}^ slpfr 
Atetf ** the foot of that Jim ramgt , of mmntwn bob 
led Cheviot Kills in the ntartp p*&> of tfertburnkm 
tand, eighteen miles /torn tpyicky, and is y \4i &* 
r'mk fir* from tendon tf^mnpn^ • Jf - - . 
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fafmV.WaTcfc a ttandsome profit by keeping 
goats, and sen dirt g the whey down {to VVbotei 4 
ftftfte Reason, wheh several genteel ^eo^Ie from, 
tffoft sides the Tweed (as far as Newcastle one 
flky, aftd Edinburgh the other) resort thjther 
irrthe months of May, June, and July, riot billy 
for the benefit of drinking the goat-whey, but 
the fine air, and angling in the pure limpid 
streams that! come pouring down from the. 
mountains into a very fertile plain below. Kid 
rs- Reckoned a very delicate kind of meat.* 

OF DEER. 
I also know very little 1 concerning deer :—^ut 
1 suppose that the different species of these ahi- 
mals might be greatly improved, by the simple 
and plain rule of selecting the best males and 
best females, and breeding front these in prefe* 
rehce to the promiscuous methods which at pre** 
sent f am told are too much pursued s and I carl 
have little doubt but that the best venison (as 
well as the best mutton, &c.) . will always be 
found in the trtiest form, and along with the 
smallest and ' finest hone : and if so, how easy 
Would it be for a tiobfemati or gentleman to or*- 
dfer his game keeper to choose out a few of the 
best mates and females prior to the rutting sea~ 
soft, pa* thefm in a fenced place by themselves* 

* An acquaintance informs me that be has it from 
very good authority, that the Angorngoat, which li+ „ 
it distinct species; that carries a tbtck coat of fine 
silky bah*) gveatty esteemed for certain pnfrptfes to 
some manufactures^ thrives very well, and breeds 
readify in Sweden : they, would of course prosper 
well in Sri tain* Jf they are equally hardy , and 
yield as much milk as the common goat* it is proba- 
ble they would yield much greater profits to the 
farmery on. account of the superior value of their. 
fleece. 
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give the young: ones . a. particular mark to know 
them from the promiscuous pace; and a few 
years. will determine whether this,.jna£ter. ^ 
worthy of the attention recoiT^ia^nclejd-.. Ijk^ow; 
great stress is laiji upon the pasturage or k^jk 
bage they feed upon, nor will I cjeny its effecW 
in a degree i yet 1 apprehend a right choice of 
the most valuable males and females of any 
kind whatsoever properly attended to, bred from, 
and the produce depastured along with the pro- 
miscuous breed* will shew a much, more conspio 

nous effect. 

...... r - . , 

. - , POULTRY. , .- : 

Of the featheredaribe I acknowledge myself 
more ignorant than even , of the quadrupeds I 
have been last treating' : How/exer, if 1- am 
rightly informed by people of nice palates^ the 
small-boned, well* proportioned poultry, , greatly 
?xcel the large/bqned big jkind, in ta^e,.finen<fss 
pf flesh, and, flavor.:, and. if .this be the .case, it 
would spemas though, the sain e principle which 
we have all along endeavored to establish, held 
good through all the different classfs of.domss, 
tic animals which supply .us with animal food, 
viz, ,That all animals of whatever kind, those 
which have the smallest, qj^anesjt, , finest bonep, 
are in general the best proportioned; and cover- 
ed with the best andfinest-grainedmeat. *I be- 
lieve they, are also the hardiest, healthiest,; an,(j[ 
most inclinable to feed,„abk.'to. bt^ar the ntos^t 
fatigue while living, and worth the most per Jb. 
when dead. 
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weaned, or taken from the dams,, they are cal- 
led ewe-hogs, or gimrner-hoga, until .clipped or 
shorn for the first timer when they take the 
name of gimmers, which name continues only 
one year, until they lose their fleeces a second 
time, when they obtain the name of ewes, which 
they retain as long as they live ; only, every 
time they are shorn, they add a year to their 
age, and are called two-shear, three-shear, or 
four-shear ewes, according to the times they 
have been clipped or shorn : and this holds good 
of all other sheep ; for the age of sheep is not 
reckoned from the time they are lambed, but 
from the time of shearing : for, although a sheep 
is generally 15 or 16 months old when, first 
shorn, yet they are not called shearings until 
pnce clipped, which is understood to be the same 
as one year old. 

What we call gimmers in the north, in many 
of the midland parts of England are called thieves 
and when twice shorn, double thieves. This 
seems very uncouth and inconsistent to our ears, 
but so much; for custom. There, are other va- 
riations of names in different parts, which I .do 
not recollect. In some places they call the ^naie- 
lambs heeders and the females sheeders ; and in 
others, two-year-old ewes are called twinters, 
and three-year-olds thrunters. 

The general name of the male in neat cattle, 
is Bull. During the time he sucks, he is called 
a bull-calf* until turned of a year old, when he. 
is called a stirk or yearling bull ; then a two, 
three, or lour-year-old bull, until six, when he 
is aged ; but when he is castrated or gelt, he is 
called an ox or stot-calf, until a year old, when 
he is called a stirk, stot or yearling ; then a two-- 
year-old steer; and in some places a twinter j— 
at three> he is called a three-year-old steer ; and 
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at four, he first takes the name of ox or bullock, 
though formerly I -believe the. castrated male was 
not called an ox or bullock until six years old*, 
when he is looked Upon to be at the best, though 
some people think an ox improves until seven, 
eight, or even nine years old. 

The general name of the female of this kind 
is cow : while sucking the dam, she is called a 
cow-calf, quey-calf, or heifer- calf; then yearling 
.quey or heifer ; then a two-year-old quey or hei£ 
er, or twinter ; the next year a three-year-old 
quey or heifer; and when four, she is first cal- 
led a oow, which name is retained till the last. 
If castrated or spayed, she is called a spayed or 
cut heifer, or spayed or cut quey in the north 
parts of the island. 

A stone-horse or stallion is what we distin- 
guish the male of the horse-kind by : while suck- 
ing, he is a foal or colt-foal, then a yearling colt,f 
afterwards a two and three-year-old colt, until 
four, when they are most commonly called hor- 
ses, which name holds through. 

The female of this breed is called a mare ; 
when sucking, a mare or filley-foal, then a year- 
ling-filiey, afterwards a two and three-year-old 
filley* and at four she becomes a mare. 

Of the pig-tribe the male is called a boar or 
brawn, the female a sow, the castrated male a 
hog-pig, the cut or castrated female a gelt or 
gaut.— Pigs or swine are common names for the 
whole tribe. 

* I apprehend the taking the name of ox or bullock, 
at four instead of six years old 9 has taken place since 
the drawing or working of oxen has been so muck 
disused. 

f In some places a colt from one to two years old. 
is.caUed d stag. 
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Of the time the different Domestic Animals shed 
their teeth, and the rules for knowing their age* 

"^TEAT Cattle cast no teeth until turned two 
■**^ years old, when they get two new teeth .- at 
three they get two more, and in every succeed- 
ing year two, until five years old, when they are 
called full- mouthed, though they are not proper- 
ly full-mouthed, until six years old, because the 
two corner te,eth, which are the last in renewing, 
are not perfectly up until they are six. — It may 
also be worthy of notice, that the first wrinkle 
upon the horn does not take place until three 
years old, after which they get another circle or 
wrinkle every year as long as the horn stands 
on, though not always equally discernable in all 
horned cattle ; and I am sorry to say, that it is 
too common for jobbers and cow-dealers to scrape 
rasp, or file down these wrinkles in old cattle, to 
prevent the age being known, and by that 
means to deceive and impose upon the unwary, 
ignorant, and unsuspecting. 

A horse does not cast or renew any of his 
teeth until between two and a half and three 
years old, when he casts two above and two be- 
low* Between three an a-half and four years 
he casts four more, viz. two above and two be- 
low; and between four and a-half and five years 
eld, he casts the remaining four, which are cal- 

* Neat cattle and sheep have no teeth in the up* 
per jaw before, but only in the under jaw, while the 
ho'rse tribe has both above and below ; indeed the 
Jormerchew the cud } but the latter docs not* 
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led the corner-teeth. It is remarkable that the 
eight firstteeth w^iich the horse rtptwa x rnake all 
thefr growth' in about 15 days, while the four 
last. pr. corner teeth take about a year and a hjalf 
to imake, their /uU growth. The four first teeth, 
Heijehews^ ate called nippers or, gatherers, the 
liext four are called separaters, and the four last 
are the .corner teeth, .which also contain the. 
ojack mark by w^ich the . dealers can so well 
distinguish theage, pf a horse. And soine may 
tJiiqk that J pughtto say something of this mat- 
terjhere.i.buf thqse thatwanj: to.j?e acquainted 
with this jtfactnnev need only consult. r Bartl<*t> 
Breqken, or any o£ our books upon farriery,, 
"where. they will find it fully explained. —Horses 
have also four tu^sks or Joshes, (as the dealer*: 
call them) which stand between the fore-teeth 
and. grindery and ufcuajly.make their .appear*, 
ance , wheh #. hqrse ; is about three an^.a half 
years, old, but are apt at their full growth, until, 
the ^pr,se ; b^!$ix f yftars old.t 4 s , , , ' t . , 

Sfteep in general : renew their first two teeth 
fWnp Jl4.tQ ^jneMhsjokl, and afterwards every 
year, about the saxne time, until they are turned 
&ree/ye£*s pjtj, qr Wher throe sheas, to speak 
techpA«aliy, jwJtw theytfeeopme -fujl-mputhed ; 
for* though tbey.haro eight teeth: i» the under- 
jaw beJEbre, J {>Rli(»ve.th«lftQnly.<iast.Qrj:one^ the 
•ix, finale. .fm*&. u#w,*y**yj}U*&9X\£?> is n*t 
perfectly clear, because I find the shepherds 
differ., in opinioa, s&me : thh>kittg they, cast only 
six, otljers «<gain all the e^ght fore~l£e.tji : r, , v 

I 1 *■ ' f ' '' J i * - J '' ' '  ' T| » "3, ; . r 
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It may be observed,- that sheep reneV ttitti 
first teeth, soon sifter they are past one year bldj 
neat cattle not until they are past two, and hou- 
ses not until they are near three yeans old. And 
this is perfectly consistent with the wisdom tt 
the Great Creator in all his works :— because* 
the horse-tribe live the longest, and are evident* 
ly meant to bear the greatest hardships : The 
bull-tribe the next longest-; and though very use- 
ful as a beast of draught, yet not at all equal to. 
the horse in firmness ami hardiness : And the 
innocent sheep live the shortest time, and in* 
crease Che -fastest, not being intended as a beast 
of burden or draught, but to feed and clothe the 
lords of the creation*— I have heard of particular 
sheep living to near SO years old,*-*hose Which 
the *nou*rtain*shepherds call guide-sheep, via. 
old wethers kept on purpose to. guide and direct 
the bleating flocks upon those unfrequented wilds* 
-*-I have also heard of partiottf&r bolls living 
more than 20 years) audi knew a horse irrer 
until 47 years. This horse had a ball lodged hi 
His neck at the battle of Proud Preston in- the 
rebeHton df the year i?15, and tfte ball was ex- 
tracted whefr the horse &e6i* 1T»«* This horse 
was supposed to'bti four years ohi in the yea*. 
If 15, consequently wouM he 47 ra the year 
175S. 

Now, respecting the judging of the age of the 
above animals by the renewing of their teeth,— 
though perhaps the best rule we knew of,jyet X 
cannot think it is always to be depended on. 
However, in sheep, I am very certain we are 
liable to be misled by it ; and I apprehend 
much depends upon being early or latt lambed. 
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well or ill fed, and so on* Particular tups, I 
have frequently known to have what we call 
four broad or renewed teeth, when by the above 
rule they ought to have had only two,— A friend 
of mine, and an eminent breeder, mr. Charge of 
Cleasby, a few years ago, shewed a shearing tup 
at Richmond in Yorkshire, for the premium 
given by the Agriculture Society there, which 
had six broad teeth.; in consequence of which, 
the judges rejected mr. Charges tup (though 
confessedly the best sheep), because they be- 
lieved him to be more than a shearing. How- 
ever, mr. Charge afterwards proved, to the sat- 
isfaction of the gentlemen, that his tup was no 
more than a shearing*. 



*vd or mr. cullet's observations. 
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&ispectin# the cattle imported into America^ by 
Mr. Robert Heaton, oj Tbrogs-neck, Westchester* 
m Gounty, State of Nvw-Tork* 

•M.R. HEATON imported a number of cattle 
from En-gland in the year 1T92, which cattle 
have increased in value far beyond the most 
sanguine expectations of the proprietor. Many 
people having supposed that the warmth of 
summer and the cold of winter, being in a 
greater extreme in America than in England,' 
would cause the breed of cattle to degenerate ; 
but experience has proved the contrary. The 
breed of cattle imported by Mr. Eaton, are 
now, in point of quality, superior to those first 
imported. The prices at which any have been 
sold are for bulls, 250 dollars each. One cow 
^ith calf, sold to Cadwallader R. Colden, esq. 
wear Troy, for 350 dollars-. Lemuel Clift, esq* 
Southeast District-, Dutchess County, purchased 
a* bull-calf, for which he paid- 250 dollars ; after 
keeping it four years, he sold it for 300 dollars, 
to a person in Cherry valley, who after a use 
of two or three years, sold it at public auction 
fop 500 dollars. 

The weight of those of the breed that have 
been fatted and killed, have been as follows : - 

The two imported cows were killed the one 
at 16 and the other at J 5 years of age; their. 

K 
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beef only, weighed 939 pounds each, the one ,had 
186, and the other 187 pounds rough tallow. 

Tbe following is extracted from the Morning Cbro- 3 , 
nicUy April 23, 1804, which in addition to a num~ 
her of instances^ will serve as proofs of the supe- 
riority qj the breed of en^lisb cattle to the natural 
breed of this country. 

Fat Ox. — One of the largest and fattest ox- 
en ever killed perhaps in this country, was ex- 
hibited at the stall of John Fink, in the Fly- 
market, about a fortnight since. It was bred 
and fatten'd by mr. Robert Heaton, of Throg's 
Neck, Westchester : the superiority of whose ' 
cattle both for size, form and beauty, is uni- 
versally known and acknowledged throughout 
the United States. 

The following is a correct measurement of 
this superior animal whose age was only seven 
years. 

From horn to tail, - 
Foint of shoulders to hip-bone, 
Hip-bone to rump, .... 
Height from shoulder to ground, - 

hip to do. 

breast to do. <* 

Circumference of breast, 

of barrel by navel, 
Breadth of shoulders, 

of hip, - 

Weight of four quarters, in neat beef, 1530 lbs. 
A steer of three year's old, raised and fatted on 
the same farm, was killed at the same time, and 
weighed neat beef, 1088 lbs. 

•• From the above statement it appears that the 
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cattle imported by mr. Heaton have not degen- 
erated, and that they are far superior to the 
cattle formerly raised in this country. In ad- 
dition to the above > we are happy to state, that 
great improvements have been made in the 
breeds of cattle, in many parts of this State and 
the States of Connecticut and New-Jersey, by 
crosses from mr. Heaton 's cattle; and it is to 
be hoped that with proper attention among the 
farmers, our stock may soon equal that of the 
best english breeders* 
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